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GROW LUSCIOUS FRUIT 
ALONG GARDEN WALLS 


Gain a Year by Planting Now 


UR Dwarf Espalier Trees, planted this 

Fall, should fruit next Summer, a year 
ahead of Spring-planted Trees. Soil condi- 
tions are now favorable for pianting. 
Our individually trained Espalier Trees are 
as practical as they are beautiful. The fruit 
is of the highest quality, and the trees are 
easily cared for. There’s room for several in 
the smallest garden. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
4-Armed Palmette Verrier Pear 
Tree <form shown above), 6 to 8 ft 
high, $8.00, Express Collect. Regu- 
lar Value, $10.00. 

Order today from this ad. Specify your 
choice of these varieties: Bartlett, mid- 
season yellow; Seckel, brown, Fall; Clapp’s 
Favorite, large, early; Anjou, late Fall. 


Write for New Illustrated Folder C 


Shows the newest thing in gardening. 


HENRY LEUTHARDT 


Specialist in Dwarf Espalier Fruit Trees 
King Street at Comly Avenue 
PORT CHESTER NEW YORK 


CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 

















PROTECT PERENNIALS 


FROM WINTER KILL 





A winter mulch of G.P.M. Peat Moses 
will assure you beautiful flowers next spring. 
Protects valuable perennials and shrubs during 
winter. 20 bushel bales only 
$4.00 delivered. Insist on G.P.M. Peat Moss 
for best results. Write for FREE folder, “How 
to Prepare Your Garden for Winter”. 


*It’s P. I. C. Emblem-Protected. 
ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 
177-H MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


1524 SOUTH WESTERN AVE. 106- JOHNST. 
CHICASO, ILL. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Inexpensive. 
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Garden Work for Late October “ 
VR PUFLFUFUFUFUFUFLUFUFUFUFUSFLASFUSS 


is 


SOW the vegetable garden to Winter rye to provide humus for next year. 
If that is impossible, spade or plow any unused portions of the garden, 
leaving them rough for Winter. 


BURN gladiolus and dahlia tops and any other vegetation which is likely 


to harbor European corn borers or other pests. 


_ GIVE the roses, the rhododendrons and newly set perennials a thorough 


soaking with water. Do not water the newly planted bulbs. 


| THROW soft leaves, like those of the maples, on the compost heap, but 





| 


keep the others for covering the flower beds. 

STORE the dahlia tubers with the tops down so that any surplus moisture 
will Grain out. 

PLACE a frame over beds of English violets out of doors in order to have 
early blossoms in the Spring. 

PUT roses into the ground in the next few weeks if you want to try the 
plan of Fall planting. 

MAKE cuttings of geraniums, lantanas, heliotrope, verbenas and other 
bedding plants if you have a greenhouse in which to grow them. 

POT up narcissus, hyacinth and tulip bulbs for forcing in the house. 
They must all be kept in a dark place until the roots form. 

STORE carrots, beets and parsnips in boxes of sand, which should be 
moistened slightly if the roots begin to shrivel before they are used. 
Do not cut the beet tops too close or the beets will bleed. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
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DIG as many parsnips and oyster plants as may be required for early use. | 


The rest will keep perfectly in the ground until Spring. 


STORE cabbages out of doors by placing them head down in trenches, | 


covering them with leaves and throwing on more earth as the tempera- 
ture falls. 
STORE a limited amount of celery in the cellar, setting the plants close 


together in a box of earth, or on the floor with soil around them, giving | 


a little water if necessary, but first strip off the outer leaves. 

STORE squashes and pumpkins on racks suspended from the top of the 
cellar or in a heated room. They like a temperature of about 50 degrees. 

STORE apples in a cellar with a temperature not much above freezing. 
Leave the cellar windows open at night and close them in the morning 
until freezing weather comes. 

ae the old rhubarb plants a heavy dressing of manure and set out new 
plants. 

TRANSFER young lettuce plants to a coldframe where they can be kept 
growing for several weeks. 

DIG up a few parsley plants to be grown in boxes in the kitchen window 
for garnish purposes. 

AMARYLLIS plants which have been growing outside in the Summer 
should be allowed to dry off and then kept in a dark place until new 
growth starts. New bulbs should be potted up with one to a pot and 
covered as far as the neck. 

THE spruce gall, the pineapple-like enlargement on spruce trees, is caused 
by aphids which can be controlled by spraying with a mixture of nico- 
tine and soap this month. 
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“Why Bugs Leave Home” is a trade mark 
slogan famous for more than 30 years, 
known to garden lovers everywhere as 
the by-word for the best insecticides. 


IN THE 


GREENHOUSE 
Wilsons 
0. K. PLANT SPRAY 


for positive protection 


This dependable, double-action insecticide 
is absolutely safe to use under glass and 
assures absolute protection for your plants. 
Will not stain or harm your most tender 
growths. Simple to use and economical. 





the ideal fertilizer 


Specially developed for greenhouse use, this 
fertilizer is a balanced combination of rare 
and essential NATURAL plant nourishing 
elements that are quickly assimilated and 
readily controlled. Simple to apply, safe 
and reliable. 


For further information write to 


Dept. E 10-15 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


SEE 
The Chrysanthemum 
Exhibition 
of Korean Hybrids 


In full bloom now until 
killing frosts. 


Sa 


Bristol Nurseries 
BRISTOL CONN. 

















PIONEERING WITH 


Fruits and Berries 


by GEORGE AIKEN 
43 Plates 


The what, how, and when 
of trees and plants, no 


matter how small the 
acreage. 


$2.00 
STEPHEN DAYE PRESS 


Brattleboro Vermont 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


National Orchid Show in Boston 


ORTICULTURAL HALL in Boston was the scene of 

the seventh national exhibition of the American Orchid 

Society, held October 7, 8 and 9. Private and commercial 

growers from various parts of the country contributed to the 

success of the show, which was notable for the high quality 

of the orchids displayed—a quality which has not been sur- 
passed at any previous exhibition. 

The lower end of the main exhibition room was occupied 
by a large group of orchids attractively set up by Mrs. Albert 
C. Burrage of Beverly Farms, Mass., John Doig, superin- 
tendent. The phalenopsis A. C. Burrage had a prominent 
place in this group and was strikingly displayed. Cypripe- 
dium godefroye was among the rare orchids in the group, 
which also included the leliacattleya Molly and the sophro- 
leliacattleya Lucifer, as well as the lovely butterfly orchid, 
Oncidium papilo majus. 

L. Sherman Adams of Wellesley, Mass., had the largest 
number of exhibits in the show, totaling 450 square feet. He 
received the gold medal offered for the best American raised 
hybrid on exhibition. This was Brassoleliacattleya truf- 
fautiana. Among the outstanding orchids in Mr. Adams’ 
group were the lzliacattleya Valencia, the lzliacattleya 
Modasa, the cattleya Jessup, and the lzliacattleya Jacquinetta. 

There was a very interesting group of the cattleya Gudhard 
grown from the same pod, showing the great variation in the 
seedling offspring. Mr. Adams’ group of Odontoglossum cris- 
pum was well represented. There were also odontiodias, 
among them the odontonias Olga and Tyana. 

A gold medal was also awarded to Mr. Hubert K. Dalton 
of Rumson, N. J., for a particularly well arranged group 
which included Epidendrum biffidum, which is very rare and 
has great beauty, and also a plant of Miltonia blunti, which is 
not seen in many collections. An excellent plant of Cypri- 








pedium bedfordie, well grown and very attractive, was also 
shown. 

Close by was a unique arrangement set up by Mrs. William 
K. duPont of Wilmington, Dela., against a background of 
moss and framed by large tree trunks. The outstanding plant 
in this exhibit was the lzliacattleya Moloch. 

Mr. George Baldwin of Mamaroneck, N. Y., exhibited 80 
square feet of orchids. Among the outstanding flowers were 
seedlings of Mr. Baldwin's crosses. The exhibit was beauti- 
fully arranged. 

Mr. Edward A. Manda, West Orange, N. J., exhibited an 
interesting group of lovely cattleyas and some rare species. 

Mrs. Chandler Hovey of Brookline, Mass., exhibited the 
sophrolzliacattleya Ramona, which was outstanding in her 
group. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin S. Webster, Chestnut Hill, Mass., 
Peter Arnott, gardener, exhibited a lovely group on the loggia 
with ferns as a background and a tiny pool in the center. In 
this group, the lzliacattleya Queen Mary and the lzliacattleya 
Modasa were outstanding, but there were some extremely 
well-grown plants of Cypripedium rossettt. 

Another attractive cypripedium display was set up by 
Thomas Roland, Inc., of Nahant. Mrs. Galen L. Stone of 
Marion, Mass., exhibited a specimen plant of Cattleya bow- 
ringiana bearing 20 flowering spikes. 

Butterworths of Framingham, Mass., showed especially 
well-grown cypripediums. Siegwart & Slotter of Jessups, Md., 
had a group of hybrid cattleyas, mostly home grown, and 
Robert H. Jewell of New Rochelle, N. Y., set up a group 
which included several unusual species. A display of cut 
orchids set up by A. N. Pierson, Inc., of Cromwell, Conn., 
showed evidence of superior culture. 

Mr. H. A. Astlett, Upper Montclair, N. J., exhibited a 
splendid group of cattleyas and oncidiums. The lzliacattleya 





A remodeled dooryard was one of the unusual features of the Autumn show in Greenwich, Conn. 
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Adrianne, bearing four flowers of deep, rich color, 
was the outstanding flower in this group. 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Society estab- 
lished a complementary exhibition in one of the 
adjoining halls which included an extremely com- 
prehensive exhibit of grapes set up by Dr. Walter G. 
Kendall of Atlantic, Mass., probably the largest and 
most effective group which this distinguished ama- 
teur horticulturist has presented in the 40 years 
during which he has exhibited fruits. Dr. Kendall 
received a gold medal. A gold medal was also be- 
stowed on the Bristol Nurseries, Bristol, Conn., for 
a large collection of hardy chrysanthemums arranged 
as a garden. Another feature in this hall which at- 
tracted much attention was a large display of fruit- 
ing shrubs and trees from the Arnold Arboretum. 


A first prize was awarded to Mrs. C. G. Witherspoon for her Annual Exhibition at Greenwich Conn 
+ e 


charming garden in Bronx, N.Y. 

The exhibition held by the Westchester and Fair- 
field Horticultural Society, September 22 to 24 at 
the armory in Greenwich, Conn., was a fitting 
climax to 25 years of activity. 

A border planted for Fall effect, staged by the 
society, formed the central corridor of the show and 
was awarded the silver medal of the Garden Club of 
America. The flower-arrangement classes were par- 
ticularly outstanding, attracting noted exhibitors 
from several sections of the country. The highest 
number of points in the arrangement classes went to 
Miss Alice M. Carson, who also received the Fen- 
wick medal of the Garden Club of America for dis- 
tinction of flower arrangement. 

Probably the most unique exhibit in the show 
was that staged by the Greenwich Garden Club and 
the Hortulus Club, which was done in the “before 
and after’’ manner. The front elevation of a house 
of an earlier era showed the typical front porch fac- 
ing the village street. Having been remodeled in the 
modern manner and the front porch removed, the 
rear elevation was shown with a suitably planted 
terrace, providing an outdoor living room which can 
be enjoyed in privacy. The exhibit was awarded the 
, bronze medal of the Garden Club of America. 

An unusual water garden won a prize for Mr. and Mrs. H. Howard 


Hollinshed of Sparta, N. J. 
or Gardens Judged in New York Contest 


Undoubtedly the largest yard and garden compe- 
tition in the United States—at least when confined 
to one section—is that put on each year by the New 
York Herald Tribune. This year’s competition was 
limited to a radius of 50 miles from New York City 
and Duchess County. This, however, brought in a 
very large area, having cities and towns with many 
excellent gardens. A total of 337 communities had 
gardens submitted to the judges for examination, 
and the total number of entries ran to 6,344. 

Three days were required for 36 judges to visit 
this great number of gardens, and the prizes awarded 
numbered 1,052. 


The National Chrysanthemum Show 


The Chrysanthemum Society of America is stag- 
ing its annual exposition in the State Armory in 
Hartford, Conn., on November 5 to 8. This Na- 
tional Chrysanthemum Show and Horticultural Ex- 
position, as it is called, is being brought to Hartford 
under the auspices of the Connecticut State Florists 
Association. Other co-operating organizations are 
the Park Department of Hartford, the Connecticut 
Horticultural Society, A. N. Pierson, Inc., and the 
New England Carnation Society. 


. Ried 


Mr. and Mrs. Wirt E. Darrow of Hollis, L. 1., received a first prize for 
their unique little garden. 

















Prize Year Books From Six States 


Horticulture's annual competition indi- 
cates nation-wide garden club progress 


entered year books in this year’s competition conducted 

by Horticulture. The year books themselves were so 
varied in character and contained so many excellent features 
that the judges were obliged to give many hours of careful 
study to the task of selecting the winners. The selections, as 
finally made, appear on this page, and checks have been sent to 
the presidents of the six clubs having year books which won 
the highest rank. 


(Fj enterea clubs from every corner of the United States 


men’s group. There are special programs for all these groups 
in addition to illustrated lectures and visits to various impor- 
tant gardens and greenhouses. The club has made it possible 
to have several important gardens opened each year, and a list 
of these gardens is printed in the year book. The club has a 
trial garden where many new plants are set out and in the 
year book is a report upon what has been accomplished. ‘There 
is a report, also, on roses as they grow in Des Moines and a 

list of books added to the garden club’s library. 
Marianne Scruggs is a name to conjure with in the South 
because of the indefatigable labors of the woman bearing that 
name and her interest in horticul- 























The fact was kept in mind that ture. B Sa a. a, — 
very large clubs were competin a i den ub is a branch of the 
with con small clubs; enine : The Winning Garden Clubs Woman's Club of Dallas, Texas, 
year book was expensive did not ee ee te and its current year book is a de- 
mean that it was certain to pass the Results of Horticulture’s Year Book lightful piece of work, pure white, 
test of the judges. The judges tried Contest bound together with silk cord and 
to select those year books which in i epee: <j containing on the cover an original 
their opinion were serving the best First |The South Florida Garden charcoal drawing. The contents are 
interests of the garden clubs which Club................. $50 not elaborate but include in addition 
they represented, the best interests Second Des Moines (Iowa) Garden to the program lists of plants to use 
of the garden club movement and eee ane 25 in making beds of one color, a table 
the best interests of horticulture in Third The Marianne Scruggs Garden to illustrate the heights to which 
general. Some of the winning clubs Club (Dallas, Texas) .... 10 different flowers grow and a review 
have received prizes in the past, Fourth South Side Gesden Club of the club’s accomplishments. 
which indicates that they are keep- (St. Joseph, Mo.) ...... 5 The program is rather unusual in 
ing up their standards. i ‘ some ways with such subjects as 

The year book of the South Flor- Fifth |The Garden Club of Nashville “Things I Wish I Had Done in My 
ida Garden Club, which was near (Tenn.) ............ Garden Last Spring,’’ ‘Looking 
the top in the reports of all the Sixth The Garden Club of New Forward to My Winter Window 
judges and therefore became the Rochelle (N. Y.) .... 9 Gardens,”’ ‘“The Technique of Judg- 
logical winner of the first prize, is ing, Color Blocking of Shrubs and 





not a pretentious production. Yet it 

is so neatly bound and so attractively arranged that it was one 
of the first garden books to catch the eye. The character of its 
contents enhances the first impression of quality and merit. 
The program, as published, indicates that the club is engaged 
in practical horticultural study. Such subjects as ““Boundary 
Planting,’’ “Native Trees and Shrubs,’’ ‘“‘Pools and Aquatic 
Plants,"’ ‘‘Fruits as Ornamentals,’’ ‘Plant Identification’’ and 
“Flowering Vines”’ are included. In addition, there is a series 
of lectures on garden design, among them these titles, ‘“‘Native 
Trees and Shrubs in Garden Design,” “‘Fruits as Ornamentals 
in Garden Design,”’ “‘Flowering Trees in Garden Design,”’ 
“Flowering Vines in Garden Design.”’ 

The club is large enough to have several circles, each of 
which has its special program. The Horticulture Circle is 
making a special study this year of flowering vines and is 
decorating the tuberculosis ward at the Jackson memorial 
hospital. The Plant Introduction Circle is studying the cul- 
tivation and uses of fruit-bearing trees, shrubs and vines, and 
there are other circles having similar courses of study. 

Although the book is not large, it contains much useful 
information in compact form, including a fertilizer chart and 
instructions for the handling of cut flowers. Of particular 
interest is a list of noteworthy trees in the Miami area and 
also a list of trees in Coral Gables. Visitors in particular 
should find these lists of great value. The simple constitution 
and by-laws are appended for the use of members, and the 
membership list completes the book. 

Des Moines, Iowa, has a large, active garden club which 
never fails to put out a year book of exceptional interest. This 
year’s production is perhaps the handsomest of all those re- 
ceived. It has a decorative cover and decorative pages printed 
in green ink. A long list of committees indicates the many 
activities of the club. There is a plant specialist group, a 
flower arrangement group, a rock gardeners’ group and a 


Flowers,” “‘Joys and Problems of 
the Garden Pool’ and “Entertaining in the Garden.’’ There 
are exhibits at many of the meetings, and each page devoted to 
programs also contains timely planting suggestions. 

Last year the St. Joseph, Mo., Garden Club won a prize. 
This year the fourth prize goes to the same city but to another 
club, the South Side Garden Club of St. Joseph. The year 
book is a tribute to the resourcefulness and energy of those in 
charge. In order that it might be inexpensive and carry out the 
principles of conservation which was chosen for this year’s 
efforts, the book was mimeographed and cost six cents a copy. 
It is decorated with wild-flower sketches made by two of the 
members and contains a poem on conservation and a play, 
‘““The Desert Maker,”’ contributed by other members. 

The members colored their books, using any medium they 
desired, and at the May meeting they were displayed and 
judged. The one most approaching the natural color of the 
wild flowers was given a prize. The year book has the sched- 
ule for a flower show, rules for exhibitors, a comprehensive 
program and several articles dealing with conservation and 
the protection of wild flowers. 

There is something very restrained and dignified about the 
year book contributed by the Garden Club of Nashville, with 
a simple blue cover and neatly arranged pages, every other one 
containing an appropriate quotation. This club is a member 
of the Garden Club of America, the Tennessee Garden 
Club and the Horticultural Society of Davidson County, 
enough to indicate that it is very active. A note relates that the 
red cedar, Juniperus virginia, was chosen for the cover decora- 
tion because Nashville lies in the largest belt of this native tree, 
which is the only conifer indigenous to that section. In the 
Winter it enlivens the woods and hills with its deep vibrant 
green, and in the Spring it forms an enchanting background 
for the dogwood and red-bud. And so this motto: ‘‘Let it be 
the aspiration of the club to live vigorously and to grow 
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beautifully as does the cedar.’’ In line with the general theme 
of the year, the programs include the round-table discussions 
of conifers and broad-leaved evergreens. The round-table dis- 
cussion is a feature of each meeting, being conducted each time 
by a different member. Such subjects as “‘Narcissi,”” ‘‘Flower- 
ing Shrubs’ and ‘“‘New Varieties of Roses’’ are being taken up 
in the course of the year. 

There are few busier garden clubs 
than that of New Rochelle, N. Y. 
This year it is celebrating its silver 
anniversary, and for that reason its 
year book is bound in silver covers 
and a long article is devoted to the 
history of the club, a history which 
indicates a remarkable series of ac- 
complishments. Such a_ history 
might well have a place in the year 
book of all clubs when they have 
attained sufficient years to make such 
a report worth while. The club’s 
program for the year is unusually 
comprehensive, and it is noted that 
at the end of each year prizes are 
awarded to the member doing the 
most for horticulture. There are also 
prizes for members having the most 
points in perennial, annual, bulb 
and artistic arrangement classes. The 
year book shows that the club has a 
chrysanthemum show and a Christ- 
mas show, in addition to its other 
activities, and a list is given of plant material which should be 
conserved. The club has junior groups, and the year book 
devotes some attention to them, including an announcement 
that a silver cup will be presented to the junior having the 
greatest number of points at the various shows of the year. 

The Garden Exchange of Youngstown, Ohio, is also cele- 
brating an anniversary, its tenth, and has a silver cover on its 
current year book. This interesting club was first formed by a 
number of women for the purpose of exchanging seeds and 
plants. It now has become an active garden club and has 
established a garden center. The year book also reports on the 
Garden Forum of Youngstown, which is believed to be the 
first garden forum to be organized in this country. Civic work 
engages the attention of this club to an especial degree, its pur- 
pose being made evident in these words, ‘“The goal of any 
gardener is not found within the limits of his own garden 
but aims to make a finer, better city.” 

If another prize could have been given, it would have gone 
to the Wolfville Garden Club of Wolfville, Nova Scotia, for 
a neat little book bound in white with hand-made illustra- 
tions. The book starts off with the club’s objectives, which are 
perhaps worth recording: “To stimulate a knowledge and 
love of gardening among amateurs. To share the advantages 
of association through correspondence and conference. To aid 
in the protection of native plants, trees and birds. The encour- 
agement of civic planting. The planting of civic property and 
other beautification when necessary permission is granted.” 
This book is unlike most year books, 
devoting but little space to programs 
and meetings, but discussing more at 
length the general activities engaged in. 

There are scores of other year 
books which might well be men- 
tioned if space permitted. There are 
some that are interesting for their il- 
lustrations and decorations, although 
on the whole this year’s entries were 
much less conspicuous than those of 
previous years. 

The year book of Lincoln, Nebr., 
handsomely bound in blue covers, 
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Cover design of the Los Angeles Garden Club’s year book. 





Year book cover design of the Wicomico Garden Club 
of Salesbury, Md. 
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contains much practical information of value to rock garden- 
ers, including a little article on the cold storage of irises. Cold 
storage was found practical for irises as well as tulips and peo- 
nies and thus made possible a better representation at the later 
Spring shows. It has been found that the cold storage affects 
the speed of the opening. If the flowers are taken from the cold 
storage the morning of the show, it 
is likely that many of them will not 
be open when the exhibition is 
ready. There is a list of lilies par- 
ticularly well adapted for growing 
in Nebraska, with particular empha- 
sis on the regal lily, the tiger lily, 
the coral lily and the umbellatum 
varieties. Few of the year books re- 
ceived give as much instruction for 
gardening operations. 

The Waterloo, Iowa, Garden 
Club prints a list of brief reports 
from its members under the head of 
“Garden Gleanings.”’ 

In some instances, a small mem- 
bership and lack of funds made it 
necessary to have the year books 
typewritten, and the Waltham, 
Mass., Garden Club bound its year 
book very attractively in wallpaper, 
a plan which some other clubs have 
also adopted. 

Evidently it is quite possible to 
have a fairly large year book type- 
written and mimeographed. Such a book, issued by the 
Winthrop, Mass., Garden Club, is distinctly worth while. 
This club has as its motto, “Speak to the earth, and it shall 
teach thee.”’ 

The Muskogee, Okla., Garden Club has an unusual year 
book, the expenses of which were evidently defrayed by 
twelve pink advertising pages, representing local business con- 
cerns. This book is unusual in the fact that it contains a series 
of half-tone reproductions of prize-winning gardens. 

The Garden Club of Cleveland, Ohio, has a dainty year 
book bound in green suede and including a surprisingly large 
amount of information considering its size, with cultural 
hints for each month. 

The Newton Centre, Mass., Garden Club is represented by 
an unusually attractive year book bound in white with the 
club’s seal on the cover. 

Several garden clubs have made their year books attractive 
by decorating the covers with colored flowers clipped from 
catalogues. The Paoli, Pa., Garden Club has an attractive 
typewritten year book bound at the top instead of at the side 
and including a calendar. 

The Seattle, Wash., Garden Club has a small pencil at- 
tached to its year book in order that members may make notes 
at each of the meetings. Space is left on the program pages for 
these notes. 

The Shore Garden Club of Elberon, N. J., has adopted the 
interesting plan of using the last page in its small yellow- 
paged year book as a bill, to be de- 
tached and mailed with check to the 
treasurer, thus doing away with the 
sending out of special bills. 

Tompkinsville, Ky., has a club 
which has a wide interest. It calls 
itself the Flower, Bird and Tree 
Club, all of which interests are sug- 
gested in one of‘the poems published 
in the year book: 

“Life is so full of worthwhile things— 

Flowers that bloom, birds that sing, 


Willows that weep o’er a country lane, 
Roses that nod in a Summer rain.” 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 











CAN hardly be too free in my praise of the new dwarf 

hardy asters which came into prominence last year and 
which were planted in many gardens this Spring. There has 
hardly been an instance where they have failed to give satis- 
faction. As a matter of fact, I grew several of them last Sum- 
mer and tested their hardiness last Winter. I lost a few, but 
several of the best, including Mrs. Henry Maddox, came 
through with flying colors. 

I have before me a letter from Ray M. Koon, head of the 
Waltham (Mass.) Field Station, in which he waxes enthusi- 
astic about Snow Sprite, another of the dwarf introductions 
and one which bloomed for the first time in many gardens this 
year, although it was introduced last season. This has proved 
to be a charming rock-garden subject, although not out of 
place in the forefront of the September border. It grows from 
eight to ten inches tall, depending upon the fertilizer and the 
soil and branches sufficiently to permit plenty of room for the 
flowers to be shown to advantage. Although the pointed rays 
remain white, the golden disks deepen to an attractive wine 
color. 

Mr. Koon also has a good word for Niobe, another white 
dwarf aster, which has just completed its first season in 
American soil. It has been described by its sponsors as a 
glistening white and an improvement over Snow Sprite. Mr. 
Koon, however, considers that it must really remain in second 
place, although distinctly worth while. The fault with Niobe 
lies in the fact that its head is rather too compact, with the 
result that the blooms are closely crowded. As Mr. Koon 
suggests, the observer gets the impression that the plant is 
smothering and most uncomfortable. It appears, therefore, 
that Snow Sprite remains the one variety to choose for a 
dwarf white hardy perennial which will flower by the middle 
of September and which is not out of place in the rock garden. 


HAVE seldom heard a lecturer touch upon the use of flor- 

ists’ flowers in the home. On the other hand, I have often 
heard comments from amateurs that such kinds were more 
difficult to use than flowers which come from the garden. I am 
sure, however, that this is a mistaken point of view and I 
doubt if anyone could have heard Dr. C. Edward Newell, in 
his opening lecture in a series on flower arrangement at Hor- 
ticultural Hall in Boston, without coming to agree with me. 

Dr. Newell started off with carnations and spent ten min- 
utes or more telling of their possibilities for house decoration 
and showing how to use them most effectively. He first 
showed the usual method of arranging them. It is true that he 
used a glass vase, a lovely thing of itself, and with lines repeat- 
ing the slender, graceful, curved line of growth of the carna- 
tion. After carefully inserting the flowers in a symmetrical 
arrangement, he added asparagus fern. The result was a jar- 
ring note and the whole lacked character. Dr. Newell pointed 
out the clashing effect of the blue-green foliage of the fern and 
the gray-green foliage of the carnations. 

I think most of us have been inclined to regard carnation 
foliage as rather nondescript. I am inclined to think that it 
takes an artist, such as Dr. Newell undoubtedly is, to point 
out the beauty of things which we are likely to regard as 
commonplace. Carnation foliage is truly lovely, if one but 
looks. Playing up to the gray-green of the carnation foliage, 
Dr. Newell chose for his container a gray-green pottery vase, 
the lines of which also followed those of the arching carnation 
stems. Cutting the stems to a variety of lengths and using 
“trimmings from the carnations themselves as accessory 
foliage, he achieved the arrangement pictured on this page, 
which is distinctive, handsome and yet conservative. 

When ordering carnations from the florist, Dr. Newell says, 


he always asks that a ‘‘bundle of trimmings’ be included. 
These trimmings will include stems carrying undeveloped 
buds and delicate, young growth which is the foliage used by 
both Nature and the artist to set off the beauty of the carna- 
tion flowers. Carnations are just now coming into season, and 
after seeing Dr. Newell’s inspiring demonstration, | shall not 
hesitate to ask for carnations when next I am ordering flowers. 
Neither shall I forget to ask for the ‘‘bundle of trimmings.” 





HAVE been reading much of late about sodium chlorate as 

an effective agent in eradicating weeds, particularly bind- 
weed and Canada thistle, but the fact seems to be that it is 
also effective on quack grass. Garden makers must remember, 
however, that it takes the ground out of cultivation for about 
three months. It is important, too, that the plants be in active 
growth when the chemical is applied. 

Tenacious weeds like quack grass require one pound of 
sodium chlorate to a gallon of water. Less rugged plants may 
be killed with a solution half the strength. Results may not 
show for several days. It is well to apply the material on a 
bright, sunny day at noon so that the sun will remain on the 
plants for some hours. Then the soil is to be left undisturbed 
for three months. I am told that sodium chlorate does not 
poison the soil, and that there will be no bad effect on succeed- 
ing crops. It must be treated as a poison, of course. 


FIND that the pronunciation of plant names is a subject for 

constant discussion among garden makers. Most of us fall 
into pronunciation habits which are not regulated by the dic- 
tionary. Recently, my attention has been called to the fact that 
most garden makers use the name of the well-known perennial 
introduced by the late E. H. Wilson, Artemisia lactiflora, as 
though it was spelled ‘“‘artemesia.’’ In fact, it is sometimes 
spelled that way. The proper pronunciation is like this— 
ar-te-miz’-i-a. 





A gray-green pottery vase harmonizes wth the gray-green of the 
carnation foliage in this arrangement. 
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When Orchids Came to Boston 


bevy» was good reason for the unusual amount of inter- 
est displayed in the seventh national exhibition of the 
American Orchid Society, which was held at Horticultural 
Hall in Boston, Mass., the 7th, 8th and 9th of this month. 
This was because the American Orchid Society was organized 
in Boston and because the first exhibition was held there 
twelve years ago. 

There were other reasons, however, for associating the 
orchid with Boston and particularly with the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. The first orchid ever exhibited in this 
country was shown at Horticultural Hall in Boston by 
Marshall P. Wilder, who was for many years the president of 
the society. This first orchid, according to the records, was 
Oncidium flexuosum. Orchids were very rare in American 
greenhouses at that time. In fact, greenhouses themselves were 
rare and continued to be so until the use of steam and hot 
water became common. 

The Cambridge (Mass.) Botanic Garden had a single 
orchid as far back as 1818—Phaius grandifolius. Apparently 
the first orchid collection in America was that assembled by 
John Wright Boott, who had an estate in Boston and who 
imported a small lot of orchids from England. In 1873, how- 
ever, Edward S. Rand, Jr., had developed a collection which 
embraced nearly every species then known to be in existence, 
and he wrote a book about orchid culture in this country. 
When his collection was broken up, most of the valuable 
specimens went to Frederic L. Ames of North Easton. When 
orchids began to enter the trade, collections were rapidly 
formed in other cities, and George Such of South Amboy, 
N. J., assembled the finest trade collection ever maintained in 
this country up to his time—about 1860. 


Status of the Dutch Elm Disease 


REE experts report that no difficulty in eradicating the 

Dutch elm disease from the several points outside the main 
infected area is anticipated, due to the fact that in none of 
these areas are insect vectors present in large numbers except in 
the Old Lyme, Conn., area where six trees have been found 
and where the native elm-bark beetle is abundant. Here an 
extensive sanitation program about these trees has been com- 
pleted with apparent success. 

However, last year over twice as many trees were located at 
Cleveland, Ohio, than had been found during the previous 
five years. In spite of the absence of the European elm-bark 
beetles at Indianapolis, Ind., 19 additional diseased trees have 
recently been found, four miles from the previously destroyed 
14 trees in that city. The explanation for this spread is con- 
jecture at the present moment. 

Up to the present time over 1,300,000 dead and dying elms 
of no value, have been destroyed, and with them a tremendous 
back log of disease and insect vectors. It is estimated that close 
to another million of such trees are still to be destroyed, before 
the sanitation project will be up to date. In other words, this 
removal of dead and dying trees, which may or may not be 
infected and infested with known insect carriers, is not much 
over half completed. 
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Up to this season, all scouting for diseased trees has been 
done on foot by trained crews of varying sizes, depending 
upon the type of terrain to be covered. There are approxi- 
mately 2500 square miles of territory in a so-called mar- 
ginal zone, in which the disease is known to exist, but in 
very limited amounts. This area is rural territory, and to scout 
this vast area adequately by ground crews is a task which 
would require a greatly increased force of trained men. The 
problem has been solved by air-scouting. An auto-gyro is used 
which travels at the rate of approximately 24 miles per hour, 
carrying a pilot and observer. The observer has before him 
aerial maps of the territory, and as a yellow flag in an elm or 
a wilted branch is noted, a pin hole is made in the map. This 
map is turned over to ground crews at the end of the flight, 
and these crews then locate the tree and sample it. By this 
means many suspected trees have been spotted. 

The Dutch elm disease project is aimed at immediate con- 
trol and eventual eradication of this disease from the United 
States. That control or a check in the spread of the disease 
has been accomplished in certain portions of the area, is borne 
out by the findings of field scouts in 1936. An annual in- 
crease in number of diseased trees of from three to five times 
could be expected provided no attempt to control or eradicate 
had been undertaken. That approximately the same number 
of diseased trees are being found this year in the entire terri- 
tory, indicates that the disease has been checked. 


Gardening’s Relation to Botany 


CURIOUS feature of American gardening is the common 
dislike of botanical or Latin names. Even Horticulture 
seems to lend itself to a childish attitude, for recent issues con- 
tain such adjectives as “‘mouth-filling,”’ ‘‘terrifying,’’ applied 
to generic and specific plant names. To eschew common names 
entirely would be mere pedantry. But it should always be 
borne in mind that every species of plant has one name by 
which it can be referred to in any language without misunder- 
standing. That one name is the botanical name. 

Such names are not the results of arbitrary and eccentric 
invention on the part of systematic botanists but indicate 
relationships to those who know something of plant families. 
It is unfortunately true that most American gardeners seem 
to know nothing of plant families or relationships. But why 
not? I can think of no other hobby or pursuit whose votaries 
pride themselves on entire ignorance of the material they work 
with and who ridicule the vocabulary of specialists. It is 
usually the other way round. 

Now there is nothing occult or mysterious about systematic 
botany. Anyone who can learn the rules of a complicated card 
game can learn the fundamentals of plant classification. Gar- 
den clubs spend much time and money studying ‘flower 
arrangement,’’ of which the result seems often to be a so-called 
Japanese composition consisting of one dead stick and two 
““‘cock-eyed” sprays. The same amount of time spent in the 
study of plant structure and relationships, which form the basis 
of all classification, would do far more for intelligent gardening. 

I am not suggesting that a six-weeks’ course will turn any 
and every club member into a Linnzus or an Asa Gray—far 
from it. But even a short course should open the eyes of those 
who ridicule botanists to the beauties of structure of the plants 
we work with and the likenesses hidden beneath apparent 
differences. 

Many great botanists have been ardent gardeners. There is 
absolutely no basis for the sentimental idea that botanical 
knowledge means loss of appreciation of the beauty of flowers 
or the joys of gardening. You say, such a course means study 
and work. It does. So does everything‘else about a garden. 
No doubt the reason Adam and Eve did not work in Paradise 
was that they were driven out before the weeds and pests had 
had time to be fruitful and multiply. 

—Amelia S. Calvert. 


Cheyney, Pa. 














Home Grown Fruit for Quality 


The amateur has {he advantage of 
being able to select the best varieties 


of Vermont. His life is not devoted to politics, how- 
ever. His business is that of a nurseryman. His special 
interest is with apples and small fruits. Once he wrote a book 
called ‘Pioneering with Wild Flowers,’’ which has had a wide 
circulation. He liked the title so well that he has adapted it to 
his new book, which he calls “‘Pioneering with Fruits and 
Berries,”” a title which seems a bit ambiguous, inasmuch as 
berries obviously are fruits. The reader will note one other 
inconsistency when he finds a chapter devoted to asparagus, 
which obviously is not a berry or any other kind of fruit. 
However, the entire book is written with a pleasant dis- 
regard of convention, a fact which does not militate against 
its value. Mr. Aiken is writing for amateurs. He advises buy- 
ing two-year-old apple trees, especially if they are to be 
planted in sod, as they will prove more resistant to drought 
the first year than younger trees. He points out that several 
varieties will not bear well when planted alone, notable 
among them being McIntosh and Northern Spy. With them 
should be planted such pollenizing varieties as Cortland, Red 
Astrachan, Wealthy and Delicious. He calls the Cortland the 
best of the McIntosh seedlings, coming a week or ten days 
later than McIntosh. Macoun has the highest quality to be 
found in the McIntosh family, but it is only a moderate pro- 
ducer. Mr. Aiken recommends it for home orchards in spite of 
some faults. He calls Kendall the newest and most widely 
discussed of the McIntosh family, dark red in color and some- 
what late in fruiting. Probably it is not yet on the market. 
Apple trees may be set out in the Fall with full success. 
Mr. Aiken advises cutting off the broken roots but argues 
against any further root pruning. If two-year-old trees are 
being planted, he suggests leaving five main branches, but they 
should be cut back rather hard to bear the root system. The 


(jet Ver D. AIKEN is likely to be the next Governor 





**‘Pioneering With Fruits and Berries,’’ by George D. Aiken. Published by Stephen Daye 
Press, Brattleboro, Vt. Price $2.00. 


strongest shoot in the center should be left longer than the 
others, however, to form the permanent main trunk. One 
common mistake in the planting of apple trees is pointed out. 
Amateurs often put fertilizer around the roots of the tree 
when it goes into the ground. It is much better, the author 
tells us, to put the fertilizer on or near the top of the ground, 
permitting it to work down to the roots later in the season. 
If too near the roots at planting time, it is likely to burn them 
and perhaps cause the trees to die. 

What Mr. Aiken writes about damage to young trees is 
timely at this season. According to him, the best way to treat 
field mice is with kindness. This means pruning the young 
trees in the Fall, leaving the tender clippings on the ground 
for the rodents to feed on. Another method of controlling the 
mice also consists of feeding them, but with food which will 
have fatal results. There are several prepared poisons which 
may be obtained in the stores, but they should be placed in 
cans or boxes or in bottles lying on their sides. 

A third method, and one to control both mice and rabbits, 
is the use of protectors around the trunks of trees, wire fabrics 
being the best. These fabric protectors cost from 15 to 20 
cents each and should be 18 inches high. They should be set 
into the ground a little way so that nothing can go under 
them. Veneer or building paper protectors may be used, but 
they need to be removed each Spring, for otherwise they may 
provide a hiding place to injurious insects. 

Pears are among the best fruits for amateurs to grow, and 
dwarfs as well as standards are available. Pear trees may be 
trained with special success against buildings or wires, becom- 
ing decorative as well as useful. The use of training pear trees 
and also apple trees as espaliers or cordons seems to be grow- 
ing. Mr. Aiken does not go into the discussion of training 
trees, but much material on this subject is now available and 
is worthy of the attention of amateurs who like to add attrac- 
tive features to their gardens or who have only a small 
amount of space available. 

Beurre Bosc is a favorite pear in the eastern states, the 
author asserts, but Bosc trees are usually weak and crude. It is 





The Green Mountain everbearing strawberry often carries ripe fruit into October. 
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Raspberry mosaic is readily identified by the curious mottling of the leaves which it produces. 


customary, therefore, as Mr. Aiken points out, to plant 
strong-growing varieties of Anjou or Clapp’s Favorite and 
top-work them to Boscs when they have attained sufficient 
size. 

Fewer cherries are grown than in former years because of 
the difficulty experienced in protecting them from birds, 
especially since the advent of the starling, which is a worse 
thief than the robin. Mr. Aiken points out, however, that the 
bush cherry, known as the Nanking cherry and botanically 
Prunus tomentosa, produces palatable fruit and is so hardy 
that it can be grown even in the coldest parts of Maine. Usu- 
ally the Nanking cherry is planted as an ornamental shrub, 
as it produces very handsome flowers. It is also prized for the 
beauty of its fruit, and the cherries can be protected readily by 
covering these small trees with netting. 

The author gives some attention to plums and prunes and 
to apricots, but they are difficult subjects for amateurs under 
present conditions. It is different with strawberries, for they 
are fruits which can have a place in almost any garden. Garden 
makers are urged, however, to depend largely upon the kinds 
which have been known to thrive in their sections, but to 
experiment from time to time with some of the newer varie- 
ties as they are introduced. 

The necessity of perfect drainage for strawberries is pointed 
out and also the need of water, as most of the roots are within 
three or four inches of the surface. 

The danger of planting on ground infested with witch 
grass or quack grass is emphasized and stable manure is recom- 
mended as the best of all fertilizers, although the author be- 
lieves that small beds can be improved by the liberal addition 
of peat moss. Established plants can be fertilized with any 
commercial fertilizer which does not contain lime, with the 
emphasis placed on nitrogen and phosphorus. 

A foot of snow from late November until Spring is called 
the perfect Winter protection, but snow cannot be depended 
upon in most sections and therefore mulching must be resorted 
to. Swamp hay or marsh hay is a good protective mulch. 
Fallen leaves or pine needles may be used if held in place by 
brush. Buckwheat straw is particularly good or other kinds 


of straw can be used. 


White grubs often cause much loss to strawberry growth, 


but, according to Mr. Aiken, this loss is wholly unnecessary. 
Grubs may be eradicated from any ground before planting is 
done by applying powdered arsenate of lead to the soil, using 
70 pounds to the acre, put on with a common dust gun before 
the soil gets the final harrowing. Applying this advice to the 
small garden, it is found by experience that one pound will 
be sufficient for about 600 square feet or a space 30 feet 
by 20 feet. 

The author considers Fall strawberries worth while, espe- 
cially if nitrate of soda is applied during the growing season. 
Poultry manure gives good results, but it is important to have 
plenty of moisture. Land which dries out quickly or packs 
very easily will not grow good Fall strawberries. Mastodon 
is the variety most often used, but there are several recent 
introductions, including Wayzata and Green Mountain, 
which may prove to be even better. 

Formerly it was difficult to grow raspberries in the colder 
parts of the country, but with the advent of Latham and 
Newburgh, it became possible to raise this fruit in most 
sections. It is useless, however, to plant them where water 
stands during the Winter or Spring. They must have good 
soil and preferably a medium heavy soil, although the purple 
raspberries and the black raspberries appear to thrive on a 
lighter soil than do most of the red kinds. Raspberry mosaic is 
a common disease. It causes a mottling of the leaves which 
dwarfs the plants, and may cause them eventually to become 
worthless. As mosaic is spread from plant to plant through 
the roots, it is important to get out all the sucker plants when 
dealing with this trouble. 

Mr. Aiken says the growing of blueberries is possible in 
sections where acid soil is found and where the soil is not too 
heavy. If necessary, heavy soil can be lightened with sand, and 
full sun is needed. Cabot is recommended as an early variety, 
Pioneer for mid-Summer and Rubel as a late kind. Two varie- 
ties must be planted to insure perfect pollenization. As the 
plants come from the nursery, they are about a foot tall with 
the top trimmed back ready for planting. They must always 
be shipped with a ball of earth to insure success. Spring plant- 
ing is recommended, but if a good ball of earth is retained, 
there is little danger of setting plants in the Fall, Mr. Aiken 
says. 














Blooming Bulbs for Window Gardens 


A few dollars and a little effort 
will supply flowers in abundance 


pieces of broken pots in the bottom for drainage, with 

a little moss over them, and two or three pieces of 
charcoal embedded in the moss. The pots can then be filled to 
within a third of the top. A good potting soil from the nearest 
seedsman or florist may be used, or a soil consisting of rich 
garden loam and one part of sand. 

Hyacinths and daffodils should be planted so that the nose 
just protrudes when the pot has been filled to within a half 
inch of the top. Other kinds should be entirely covered, the 
tops being just below the surface. All of the bulbs named 
must be stored away in a dark place until roots are made. In 
most cases it is easiest to store them in a cool cellar. When this 
is done, it is well to heap sand or coal ashes over the pots. 

The coldframe is also a good place to store potted bulbs, 
the pots being sunken in the ground and ashes thrown over 
them. Some garden makers dig trenches out of doors in which 
the pots are buried, hay or manure being used to keep the 
ground from freezing. The trenches should be two feet deep, 
with a layer of coal ashes in the bottom. Ashes or sand may be 
sifted between the pots and also used to cover them. An 
extra covering of hay or manure will be needed when very 
cold weather comes, to prevent freezing. 

The pots should be given a thorough soaking before being 
stored away. The time required for the making of roots de- 
pends upon the character of the bulbs. The following table is 
a guide: 


\ X THEN bulbs are potted up it is important to put a few 


ff 4 ere 4 weeks 
eS = eee ee 8 weeks 
Sa 10 weeks 
: 0 RR eon eae 10 weeks 
Daffodils, Jonquils and other Narcissi .. 10 weeks 
old 0 4 Da ah od ee 8 weeks 
II BG oo a alee eek ahs 8 weeks 
ET rr rer nie 6 weeks 
DT TEG as t6-s wid. vtden ees e owe aor 6 weeks 


Before forcing is started it is well to dig up the pots 
and allow the ball of earth to fall out into the hand. 
Then if a heavy growth of roots is found, the bulbs 
may be taken into the house. Forcing is best started in 
a temperature of about 50 degrees, without any direct 
sunlight. The temperature can be increased gradually. 
It is very important to avoid drafts or the direct heat 
from a radiator. 

The crocus and Duc Von Thol tulips can be grown 
in pebbles and water about as easily as paper-white 
narcissi, and look well when handled in this manner. 

Oftentimes complaints are made that bulbs being 
forced in bowls of pebbles and water decay. This 
trouble usually arises because the bulbs are immersed 
too deeply in the water. For best results the water 
should just touch the base of the bulbs, more being 
added as evaporation takes place. Sometimes when 
clear glass is used, better results are obtained if it is 
surrounded with crépe paper or some other material 
which will shut out the light. 

It happens not infrequently that bulbs begin to 
flower too low in the stem, and are almost hidden by 
the leaves as they develop. This difficulty can usually 
be overcome by making a cone of stiff paper and plac- 
ing it over the plant. When this is done, the stem soon 
begins to grow rapidly until the flower reaches the 
normal position. 

The name sounds like a misnomer, but Soliel d’Or 
is a narcissus which has the general appearance of the 
paper white, except for its color, and which can be 






grown with almost equal ease. It is more commonly grown in 
pots of earth than in bowls containing pebbles and water, yet 
it can be forced into bloom by the latter method. The bulbs 
respond to forcing quickly. It is only necessary to keep them 
cool and in a somewhat dark place for a week or so until a 
plentiful supply of roots has been produced. 

Hyacinths, including the grape hyacinths, paper-white 
narcissi, the Chinese sacred lilies, the trumpet narcissi, and the 
Duc Von Thol tulips are easily grown in fibre such as is sold 
in all seed stores. The use of fibre is particularly advantageous 
in city apartments and wherever good potting soil is hard to 
obtain. No drainage is required, and the bowls containing the 
fibre may be set safely anywhere about the room. Fibre is 
clean, and there is less danger of spotting the furniture than 
when bowls of pebbles and water are used. 

The bulbs are planted in the fibre as it comes from the 
stores, using any ornamental receptacle which is a few inches 
deep. Then they should be put in a cool cellar where there is 
little light until good root growth has been made. The one 
point to remember when growing bulbs in fibre is that the 
water must be given carefully. It is a good plan to use a half 
inch of broken pots or of pebbles mixed with charcoal in the 
bottom of the bowls to hold superfluous moisture. The fibre 
should always be firmed when the bowls are being prepared. 
Most amateurs leave it in a loose condition, which is a mis- 
take. The best fibre for the purpose is that with which broken 
oyster shell has been mixed, as the shell increases the drainage. 
Nothing is gained by adding fertilizer of any kind. 

Hyacinth bulbs should be planted so that the crown comes 
almost flush with the surface, and daffodils should have a 
little of the bulb projecting, while the Duc Von Thol tulips 
should be just under the surface. 


Tulips are not difficult to grow in the house if forcing varieties are chosen. 
























































If “Fruiting” Shrubs Fail to Fruit 


This article shows that the explana- 
tion is as simple as the remedy 


certain cherished ‘‘fruiting’’ shrubs bear no fruits at 

all in the Fall. Such plants may be well cared for 
from year to year, but still no fruits appear. Then the soil 
may be changed about the roots, fertilizers generously applied, 
watering thoroughly done all through the trying Summer 
months, and still no fruits. This is most disconcerting to the 
gardener, who has tried his best, but apparently to no avail. 
Similar plants near by may fruit profusely, but certain indi- 
viduals apparently stubbornly resist fruit bearing, no matter 
what treatment they are given. 

Yet the explanation is simple. There are certain ornamental 
woody plants, valued for their fruits, the sexes of which are 
separate. Staminate flowers are produced on one plant, and 
pistillate flowers on another. Staminate flowering plants will 
never fruit, while pistillate flowering plants will have fruit 
only when a staminate plant is growing close by. 

Some of the more ornamentally important of such plants 
are the groundsel-bush, Baccharis halimifolia; the maiden- 
hair-tree, Ginkgo biloba; the sea-buckthorn, Hippophaé rham- 
noides; many of the holly species, including [lex verticillata 
and J. opaca; Osage-orange, Maclura pomifera; the bayberries, 
myrica; the mountain holly, Nemopanthus mucronata; the 
mountain-currant, Ribes alpinum; the buffalo-berries, shep- 
herdia species and the yews species. There are still some others, 
to be mentioned later, that are sometimes diccious, but 
sometimes may be polygamous, which means, of course, that 
they may have both kinds of flowers on the same plant. The 
home owner who is contemplating planting shrubs may well 
pause a minute to consider the steps to be taken to make sure 
of fruiting plants if he wants ornamental fruits in the 
Autumn. 

It may be that only one specimen plant is to be used in a 
proposed planting. It is always easy to place two plants in 
the same hole, a large pistillate plant and a small staminate 
plant. The two can be trimmed to give the general appear- 
ance of one, and the staminate form can always be continually 
cut back to keep it restrained to the very minimum in size. 
This will always insure a fruiting specimen. However, if a 
specimen taxus, for example, is to be used near a large plant- 
ing of taxus that ordinarily fruits heavily each year, then all 
that is necessary is to be certain that the specimen selected is a 


Mes gardeners are sadly disappointed each year when 


fruiting or pistillate form, since there will probably be suffi- 
cient pellen from the near-by taxus planting to fertilize the 
flowers of the specimen during the flowering season. Under 
such conditions, it would not be necessary to plant a staminate 
plant also. 

If a group is to be planted in the shrub border, as, for 
example, bayberry or sea-buckthorn, then it is best to use 
about one staminate plant to every six pistillate plants. The 
staminate plant could be placed in the rear of the more con- 
spicuous pistillate plants. It is essential to do this if a well- 
fruited group of plants is desired. 

The failure of bittersweet to fruit is a common example, 
resulting in much disappointment to home owners. I have seen 
large vines, many years old, which have been tenderly cared for 
year after year, watered well, fertilized and even root-pruned, 
in the hope that at least one of these practices would make 
them fruit, yet they never have produced a single fruit. In a 
garden a short distance away, there may be another bitter- 
sweet vine simply loaded down with fruit each year. Natu- 
rally such a coincidence is disappointing to the person whose 
efforts have failed. With regard to bittersweet, it is interesting 
to note that there are three kinds of bittersweet plants, one 
type having only male flowers, another type having only pistil- 
late flowers, and still another having both kinds of flowers on 
the same plant. It is this last type which is most to be desired 
for ornamental work. Since bittersweet grows readily from 
seed, it is often propagated this way, and if plants are bought 
while young before they have had an opportunity to flower 
and fruit, naturally there is no way of telling just which type 
one has bought. 

There are other cases of certain species normally having the 
sexes separate, but which may include certain individuals on 
which both types of flowers are present, as in the bittersweet. 
They are the bower actinidia, Actinidia arguta; the tree-of- 
heaven, Ailanthus glandulosa; the mulberries, morus species, 
the sumacs, rhus species and the ornamental vitis species. 

Some claim that Ilex opaca should go into the group of 
plants which may have a few staminate flowers on the pistil- 
late plant. Although this may be true, it has been my experi- 
ence that no one wants to publicly admit it, nor admit that 
he has actually seen such a plant himself. Since this is a valued 
ornamental plant, it would seem that someone who is certain 
of this fact would make a definite statement on the subject, so 
that such plants could be vigorously propagated. 

This knowledge of plants in which the sexes are separate 
is rather important from another angle also. No one wants 
to plant the pistillate form of the ginkgo because of its 








The Actinidia vine makes rampant growth but usually produces fruit 
only when cross-pollinated. 


obnoxious-smelling fruits. Also, the staminate form 
of the ailanthus has large ill-smelling flower clusters, 
while the pistillate form may have some few stami- 
nate flowers and also good red fruits which are par- 
ticularly outstanding in late Summer. 

When buying plants with sexes separate, it is al- 
ways best to buy from reliable nurserymen who have 
propagated asexually from known fruiting plants (as 
they should do in the case of celastrus), or to be cer- 
tain that both sexes are obtained when desired. Many 
nurserymen conscientiously keep the sexes of such 
plants clearly marked, so that they can give either, or 
both, types on demand. 

This is a matter of greatest importance when plant- 
ing shrubs for late Fall and Winter effects and one 
which is coming to be more generally appreciated 
with the growing popularity of fruiting plants, 
especially those which hold their fruit a long time. 





—Donald Wyman. 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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WIDE VARIETY IN GARDENING LECTURES 














HETTIE JANE DUNAWAY GARDENS 
The largest natural rock garden in the 
South.... The Atlanta ? are. + age 
under the leadership of Robt. 
Cooney, sponsored the opening of this Ga. 
den last Season with great success, having 
visitors from 88 states and five foreign 
countries. . Beside the 20 acre Garden 
there are other unique features: Outdoor 
a — — Seating capacity 1000. 
Patchwork Barn — Known as the Little 
Theatre, used by Artist Colony for Produc- 
tions. Garden Totem gen = of its 
kind in bmg world. In J meng ur Pil- 
grimage for next season don’t fail to i tactade 
this garden in your itinerary. Lodging and 
Meals provided for tourist parties of 25 or 
more. cated: Roosevelt hway, New- 
nan, Georgia, halfway between Atlanta and 
Warm Sprin For literature write MRS. 
WAYNE P. EWELL, Blue Bonnet Lodge, 
Sewell Plantation, Newnan, Georgia. 





Practical Garden Talks 


MRS. H. D. THOMAS 
Garden Consultant 
Gardens Planned and Planted, or 
Supervised 
Small Gardens a Specialty 
292 Lakeview Ave., Paterson, N.J. 








Stories of the Home Life of 
BACKYARD BIRDS 
told in Colored Chalk Drawings. 
Bird Songs Whistled 


Miss GERTRUDE ALLEN 
34 AVON WAY QUINCY, MASS. 
Tel. Granite 1244-R 











“New Ideas for Small Places” 
A modern lecture — not stereotyped 
— not formal. Realistic landscape 
cut-outs are used on illuminated 
backgrounds together with colored 
slides of completed gardens. 

A Vivid Presentation Fee on Application 


MISS ELIZABETH WOOLLEY, LA. 
410 Memorial Drive Cambridge, Mass. 





Lectures with Demonstrations 


for Amateurs 
On how to plant seeds. Seedlings and how 
to transplant them. House plants and how 
to grow healthy ones. Cuttings from house 
plants. Directions for forcing bulbs indoors. 
How to ss window boxes, Summer and 
Winter. Fee on application. 

Mrs. JOHN S. CODMAN 
QUAIL ST., WEST ROXBURY, MASS. 
TEL. PARKWAY 0124 
Garden Clubs, Schools, and Private Houses 





Presenting 


Garden Lectures that are informative, 
practical and helpful. 

Many with illustrations and personal 
demonstrations. 
_ A life experience and 20 years as an 
instructor in horticulture. 


Terms on Application 


JAMES SALTER, F.R.HS. 
835 East Street Walpole, Mass. 





WINTHROP PACKARD—BIRDS IN THE 
GARDEN: One hour, illustrated in color. 
$25 and travel. President Stanton Bird 
Club, Bates College, said: ‘Best bird lec- 
ture we ever had.” Dr. Alfred Williams 
Anthony, eminent Bates College professor, 
wrote of it: “With rare skill, informal, 
mirthful, serious, you gave information and 
entertainment to all. An unusual exhibition 
of just-how-it-ought-to-be-done.” For dates 
address Winthrop Packard, Canton, Mass. 


Making the Garden Livable 
and 


Planning and Planting the 
Home Grounds 


Illustrated with Colored Slides 


CHARLES P. GORELY, JR. 
Landscape Architect 
WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 





Lectures for Garden Clubs 


BE an is hardly any phase of gardening or of horticulture 
in general which cannot be discussed by lecturers who 
know their subjects well. The number of lecturers in this field 
has increased in late years because of the constantly growing 
interest in horticultural matters. This fact makes it possible 
for garden clubs to choose more carefully, besides giving them 
a far greater latitude than they have had before. Garden clubs 
large and small, those with plenty of money at their command 
and those which must practice economy, can find speakers 
who will give them interesting, helpful and entertaining talks. 

It has come to be the custom with many lecturers to use 
lantern slides, usually weil colored, but some speakers can 
present their subjects just as successfully without pictures. A 
few will give a demonstration lecture. This is particularly true 
of the group of speakers devoting themselves to flower ar- 


rangement. 











ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Federation of the Bird Clubs of New 
England, Inc., announces a lecture on Birds 
which is of particular interest to Garden 
and Women’s Clubs :— 

“The Importance of Birds to Your Garden’”’ 

Lecture is illustrated with colored lan- 
tern slides and features the economic value 
of birds with interesting views of their ac- 
tivities and some of the astounding facts 
brought to light through the medium of 
banding, including @ series of Humming 
Bird slides of great interest, especially those 
taken by Prof. Harold E. Edgerton of 
M. T. showing the wings “‘stopped”’ for 
the first time in photographic history. 

The cost of the lecture is twenty-five 
dollars and expenses. Further information 

be obtained from 
LA NCE B. FLETCHER, 50 Congress 
Street, Boston, Mass. Tel. HUBbard 9185 
References: Mrs. Robert B. Parmenter, 
Massachusetts State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, 100 Bartlett Ave., Arlington, Mass. 
Harlan P. Kelsey, of the Kelsey Nurseries 
at Boxford, Mass. William Ellery, Chair- 
man Prize Committee of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. 





Unusual Christmas Decorations 


A brief account of ancient and modern cus- 
toms given. A variety of table and house 
decorations shown. Classes for instruction 
in making decorations may be arranged. 
FLOWER ARRANGEMENT. The AB O's 
of the subject as well as the more advanced 
technique of design in Flower Arrangement. 
Each talk demonstrated with unusual plant 
material, receptacles and accessories. 

CE ATWATER (Mrs. L. W.) 
108 Woodruff Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 





PRACTICAL— interesting illustrated Gar- 
den Lectures and Study Oourses. For list 
write H. D. HEMENWAY, Holden, Mass 





THE PLANT DOCTOER: Available for 
Southern lectures or consultations during 
February. Dr. thia Westcott, 96 Essex 
Avenue, Glen Ri + A 





BRADFORD WILLIAMS, Fellow, Ameri- 
can Society of Landscape Architects, 9 Park 
Street, Boston. Illustrated Lectures: “Six 
Tests of Garden Design,” “The Face of the 
Land,” “The Romance of Gore Place.” 





ROBERT 8S. STURTEVANT, M.L.A., Deer 
Park Circle, a Tennessee. After 
April 15, ee achusetts. Garden 
Talks and Three-Day Sealesanean. 








MAKING THE HOME GROUNDS BEAU- 
TIFUL (Includes landscaping and gar- 
dens). Finely illustrated. — - A. 
SWEETSER, Wellesley Hills, 





BOTANY IN A NUTSHELL: Interesting 
facts about plant life in a course of eight 
oat Also jesus on wild flowers, seed 
ee Mes. MA = of ¢ ao flower 
HAERTEL, Wren- 

} omg ee thao. 





MRS. ANSON H. SMITH 
203 Highland St., Dedham, Mass. 
FLOWER ARRANGEMENT IN 
RELATION TO THE INDOOR 
BACKGROUND 
An informal talk, demonstrated with 
flower arrangements in appropriate set- 
tings. Backgrounds and accessories are 
used to suggest the general character 

and color scheme of the room. 











DOROTHY H. JENKINS 


35-91 163rd Street, Flushing, N. Y. 

1. Independence 3-2865 
Informative and Seasonal Garden Lec- 
tures by appointment only. Subjects on 
request. Clients: Leading Garden Clubs 
in the Northeastern States. 


Terms Moderate 





SIDNEY N. SHURCLIFF 
WILLIAMSBURG LECTURER 


In his professional capacity 
of landscape architect, Mr. 
Shurcliff worked on the res- 
toration of colonial Williams- 
burg, Virginia, for seven 
years. His authentic illus- 
trated lecture has been vigor- 
ously commended from New 
York to Santa Barbara. He 
may be reached at 11 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 














OLIVE BELCHES 
offers two topics 
THE INTIMATE GARDEN 
Designed for repose and beauty 
HERBS THE YEAR ROUND 
Ideals and experiences 
FRAMINGHAM MASSACHUSETTS 











GARDEN LECTURES: Shrubs, Fragrance, 
Old Herbals, Early American Garden Books, 
etc. MRS. EDWARD M. CHESTON, 
Ambler, Pennsylvania. 





IRINA KHRABROFF, 126 West 104th 
Street, New York. Gardens of Old Russia. 
NEW-—Gardens of the Slavic Lands. 





MES. JOHN W. COOLIDGE, Cohasset, 
Mass. Landscape Architect. EFFICIENT 
GARDENING. 





MES. PRESTON RICE, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. “Hardy Garden, ” “Garden for 
Spring and ium,” “Peace in a Garden,” 
and other subjects. Autochrome slides. 





OLIVE HYDE FOSTER, F.R.H.S., 139 
Wynsum Avenue, Merrick, N. Y. “Garden 
Talks,” illustrated. “Flowers from Snow to 
Snow,” “Pall Planting for Spring Beauty,” 
* Blue Ribbon Flower Arrange- 
ments,” “Conserving Our Trees and So 
“More Design for the Garden.” Special 
rates for this season. 


ETHEL ANSON 8S. PECKHAM (Mrs. 
Wheeler H. Peckham). Horticultural Lec- 
tures Illustrated, fine colored slides, judging 
and exhibiting courses, flower gecemaomeen’; 
Write for folder and terms. “THE DGE,” 
Skylands Farm, Sterlington, N. Y. 











THE ROMANCE OF THE BULB. 
A refreshingly different ILLUSTRATED 
LECTURE. ANNIE REA BLANCHARD 


Melrose, Massachusetts. . 





1. Let’s Look in the Garden— illustrated 
with charcoal LP Seo = s Fun Arrang- 
By Christmas Comes 


" be — . 
MES. CHARLES F. PEASE, 181 Warwick 
Road, Melrose, Mass. 





MRS. VIVIEN MAY PARKER will not be 
available in the East during January but 
can accept engagements en route to Cali- 
fornia for her latest Lecture: “Home Gar- 
dens of Famous Gardeners I Have Known.” 
Address: Bddy Place, Brimfield, Mass. 





Garden Lectures 


Interesting and Instructive 
Many Subjects 
Descriptive Leaflet on Request 
Also 
TWO SHORT COURSES 
“Practical Gardening” and “Plan- 
ning and Planting the Garden” 
may be arranged for during the 
Winter months or July and 

August. 


(As given for the Mass. Horticultural 
Society in 1936 and 1937) 


JULIA A. LATIMER 
Harold St., Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ANNE B. WERTSNER 


79 Herman Street 
Germantown, Phila., Penna. 


Formerly 
Head of the Floriculture Depart- 
ment, Pennsylvania School of 
Horticulture for Women 
Illustrated Tatk: 
Rock, Wall and Moraine Gardens 
Demonstrated Talk: 
Care and Arrangement of 
Cut Flowers 
TALKS ON 
OTHER GARDEN SUBJECTS 














GARDENS AROUND CHARLESTON. This 
lecture is illustrated with colored slides, 
and includes the world famous Magnolia, 
Middleton, and Cypress Gardens. 
THOMPSON BROWN, 166 Alabama Street, 
Spartanburg, South Carolina. 


LECTURES 
MRS. PAUL DOWNING 
157 North Saint Austins Place 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


Facts, fables, and historical sketches of 
The Rose 
The Chrysanthemum 
Send for Descriptive Folder 








TALKS ON PERSONALITY in Garden, 
French Gardens, Western Gardens. Five 
dollars. PROF. BR. ARNOLD, 87 
Cochato Rd., Braintree, Mass. 
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Fatt GarpENING 
is in Full Swing 


Time for replacing those plants that went “sour” 
during the period of hot summer drought. 

Time for replacing “worn-out” plants and obsolete 
varieties with the newer and better sorts. 


Time to start the development of your garden on a 
unified landscape basis — the method that gives you 
the utmost beauty from the plants you buy — from 
the money you spend. 


If you are interested in this fuller development, 


OUR LANDSCAPE DEPARTMENT 


is at your call. A card or a phone call will bring one of our 
Landscape Advisers without charge or obligation. If you desire 
to make casual replacements, you will find 


OUR CATALOG 


most helpful. A copy free upon request. Helpful sugges- 
tions are to be found at our several 


DISPLAY SALES GARDENS 
FALL Gardening Is More Economical 


Bay State Nurseries 


INCORPORATED 
North Abington, Mass. 


Motor Route 58 


Framingham, Mass. 
Motor Routes 9 and 30 





























NEW GARDEN BOOKS 


A meritorious list of the 1936 garden books 
recommended by HORTICULTURE for every garden 


lover's book shelf. 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF GARDENING .......... $2.50 
Leonard Barron 
THE GARDENER'S FIRST YEAR ................... 2.00 


Alfred Bates 
GREEN LAURELS: The lives and achievements of the 


nd hao cs bakes bee akapedan 3.75 
Donald Culross Peattie 
SEEDS, THEIR PLACE IN LIFE AND LEGEND ....... 2.00 
Vernon Quinn 
GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA .............c ccc cecees 4.00 


E. L. D. Seymour 


GARDEN DICTIONARY ..............c ccc cccceees 16.25 
Norman Taylor 

PRINCIPLES OF FLOWER ARRANGEMENT ......... 3.50 
Edward A. White 

ADVENTURES WITH HARDY BULBS ............... 5.00 
Louise Beebe Wilder 

FOUR SEASONS IN YOUR GARDEN .............. 2.50 
John C. Wister 

BULBS FOR YOUR GARDEN ...................... 2.75 


Allan H. Wood, Jr. 
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A Western Lily Grower's Comments 


ALUABLE information, indeed, was that on lily culture 

contributed by Mrs. Fox (Horticulture, September 1). 
She speaks from experience, and as Bret Harte said, ‘“‘Experi- 
ence is the best teacher, but the tuition comes high.’’ This is 
particularly true when one is experimenting with lilies, and I 
should like to add a few of my personal observations. 

In the past we planted those lilies having stem roots deeply, 
and those having only base roots shallowly, especially Lilium 
candidum and L. giganteum. This always was the sacred ad- 
vice of the books and dealers. Our candidums usually had the 
tips of the scales discolored and often rotted. Four years ago 
we planted our scale bulbs five or more inches deep. They were 
dug the following year and never before did we produce such 
bulbs. They were as white as snow, the scales clean to the tips 
and folded closely and solidly. The bulbs under eight inches 
were put back as deep or deeper than before. The following 
season we had the same experience, and this year, although the 
season was dry, most of the bulbs measured eight inches or 
more and were clean to the tips and solid. 

We have always been told to plant giganteum about even 
with or slightly below the surface. Last Fall a friend im- 
ported a few bulbs from England. He gave me one and also 
some to another neighbor. They planted their bulbs accord- 
ing to the rules, just beneath the surface. I planted mine six 
inches deep. Theirs were blasted by the unusual drought. 
Mine, as I write this in mid-September, stands eight feet high, 
still green with maturing pods, and it continues to send up 
from the base bulblets, leaves like young rhubarb plants. 
Heretofore, we always had trouble with these giants blasting 
before or just when the buds were forming. 

The late Dr. David Griffiths told me that he once passed by 
a field of wheat in Oregon and noticed that it was full of 
Washington lilies blooming beautifully above the wheat. He 
called on the farmer and inquired why he was raising lilies 
among his wheat. The farmer replied that the lilies were the 
worst pest with which he had to contend, for the plowshares 
never went below the bulbs. Dr. Griffiths dug up some of the 
lilies and found the bulbs to be over a foot deep. 

Since that time I have pianted this lily eight inches to a 
foot deep and I have clumps which have persisted ten years in 
the same place, growing to six feet or more each season. We 
follow the same system with L. pardalinum and with practi- 
cally all the West Coast lilies, with gratifying success. 

I am glad Mrs. Fox mentions semasen. I would not trans- 
plant or plant a lily from anywhere without giving it a bath 
in semasen. There are few bugs or fungus pests that can sur- 
vive this treatment. I am now experimenting with corrosive 
sublimate, which has the advantage of being much cheaper 
than semasen. 

But, mosaic is the dread of all lily growers. No wonder 
Mrs. Fox stresses watching for the appearance of this terrible 
disease. From all reports, we in the West are not as much 
troubled with it as gardeners in the East. However, we do 
encounter it in tulips, narcissi and also in some lilies. Vigilance 
is the watchword and fire the remedy. Unless we exercise great 
care we will soon have a great deal of trouble. Tulips were 
once a fad with me, but now I have been “‘licked’’ so many 
times that I have practically given up the growing of them. 

Several years ago I sent some of my hybrid seeds and bulbs 
to a friend in Minneapolis, Minn. I asked that he plant them 
deeply, at least eight inches, and cover them with leaves and 
other rubbish to a depth of a foot. During the past season the 
lilies so planted produced flowers of exhibition quality. 

Fifteen years ago I dug up a few bulbs of L. columbianum 
in a ravine at Des Moine, Wash. I found them more than a 
foot below the surface. I planted these by the side of a cypress 
hedge in my lawn. Being base rooters, I took pains to dig up 
the soil deeply enough for the roots to function after planting 
the bulbs a foot deep. These lilies persisted for eight years, 
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growing about six feet high, until the hedge overgrew them, 
and they were transplanted to another part of my jungle. 

Eight years ago I planted four rows, each 100 yards long, 
of columbianum seed. They were left to grow in the rows and 
the following Summer I clipped off the flower buds. In the 
Fall, when dug, I found the bulbs to be six to eight inches 
deep. A friend brought them to the attention of one of the 
country’s largest bulb dealers, who said that they were the 
largest bulbs of the species he had ever seen. Here is a mys- 
tery I cannot solve. How do the seeds of these lilies in the 
wildwoods get down to a depth of eight inches? 


—Stephen J. Harmeling. 
Vashon, Wash. 


Dr. McFarland’s Autumn Roses 


S A rosarian, I am a pretty good printer! This is an enter- 
ing wedge to saying that the way roses are now behaving 
is altogether unreasonable and impossible for me to explain. 
For example, I cut a good flower of Feu Pernet-Ducher and 
put it on my desk with another of Carrie Jacobs Bond. The 
yellow rose behaved like a yellow rose, but it got bigger and 
bigger, with more and more petals, so that I can hardly recog- 
nize it. Then the rose with the singing name has been swelling 
up and out, and multiplying its petals so that if I hadn’t cut 
it myself I would swear it was a mistake. 

A few days ago I cut an American Beauty from one of the 
plants which the careful workers of the New Jersey plant of 
the Jackson %&% Perkins Company have bred into a continuous 
flowering habit. It looked like American Beauty and it had the 
entrancing old-rose odor which belongs to that veteran. I 
actually looked at it, as I ate my meals, four days before I had 
to take it out. It had opened by that time to a'literally glori- 
ous flower, showing its center, but with plenty of petals, and, 
wonder of wonders, it scarcely faded at all. 

So I find myself deeply and keenly thankful that I can see 
roses in the Fall, produced when the ground is cooler and the 
days are cooler, so that they are altogether different from June 
roses. I suspect that I would not be peeved another year if I 
skipped the June roses and concentrated entirely on Fall roses. 

That keen rosarian Dr. J. H. Nicolas told me, after he came 
back from the foreign shows, that next year he was going in 
the Fall, because the roses are better then. I have just read a 
letter from my friend R. A. Nicholson, the donor of the 
Nicholson Challenge Bowl to the American Rose Society, 
who now lives in Kent, and he is bubbling, just as I am 
bubbling, about the beautiful roses that Fall brings to 
England. 

All this to me means that it is worth while to enjoy these 
Fall roses and to stop worrying so much about having all of 
them bloom all the time. I just couldn’t bear it if all of these 
roses were as good all the season as they are now. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


The Cover Illustration 


N ANCIENT and historic tree, the Cushing Elm, to be 
found in Hingham, Mass., appears on the cover of this 
issue. In a town which is famous for its elms, many of which 
have reached venerable age, this 200-year-old tree is probably 
the oldest, and surely the most famous. Its branches gracefully 
arch the road between Hingham and Cohasset. 
This road was important even in Revolutionary times and 
was the scene of much activity. A tablet records the fact that 
under this tree a colonial pastor preached to a company of 
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A Distingutshtd New Book 


” * 


By 
LOUISE - 
BEEBE SW 
WILBER 


You can have a 


glorious bulb collection in- 
cluding even the rare native 
bulbous plants, now that Mrs. 
Wilder has done such a thor- 
ough book on bulb planting 
and care. There are directions 
for growing 340 different 
Varieties and species, including 
true bulbs, corms, tubers, and 
aa «thizomes. An excellent general 
mea guide is provided that sheds a 
brilliant light on the whole 
subject of success with bulbous 
plants, in addition to the notes 

on the 340 different kinds. 
4, 2 . - ws = There are 1 04 beautiful photo- 
, y Fond graphs by Walter Beebe Wilder 
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ADVENTURES: 
mw o a Pa. 
eo  WATHE ES 
-HARDY BULBS’? 
ae rie, 7A . 
oe who illustrates the book with 


as 
pen and camera. 353 pages, 
iy price $5.00. At all bookstores 
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SPECIAL BULB OFFER 


NEW MENDEL TULIP 
GALLI CURCI 


One of the outstanding varieties of this new type, combining the 
earliness of the Early Singles with the long stems of the Darwins. 
Bright scarlet with a narrow, white edge. Inside the extra large 
blooms are salmon scarlet; the base is yellow. Attains about 20 inches. 


Each 20c., doz. $1.75, 100 $13.00, postpaid in New England 
Complete Bulb List in Color Free! 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE BOSTON, MASS. 














Cohasset soldiers on their way to take part in the siege of | 


Boston in 1775. 
This ancestral elm was planted in 1729 by Stephen 
Cushing; hence, the Cushing Elm. The tree is still in a re- 


markable state of preservation with a spread of branches well | 


over a hundred feet. 





Accepted as the best—the 


Whistler 
DAFFODILS 


If you like the rare, the un- 
usual, the “top-notch” in 
your garden, you will 
appreciate this outstanding 
hybrid, unsurpassed for its 
rich yellow color, giant size 
and exquisite symmetry of 
flower. 


$2.25 adozen $16 per 100 
BUBREC NURSERIES 
Lexington — Mass. 
Mail orders filled 


PERMANE 
ORDINARY LEAD PENCIL 


in thousands of 
gardens 


label problems. 


(returnable if 





or send for free samples 
PERFECT 25 
Border Label (5”) 


Show Garden Label (7”) .. 

Tie-On Labels with wire 
(Bye BH) on ccccces 

HOWARD HAMMITT 


654 MAIN STREET 











Pot Labels (4” x %4” tapered) 2. 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


NT when marked with 


You can really de 
pend on this. Now 


fine 


without a 
single complaint. As 
attractive as they are 
convenient. Beauti- 
ful inconspicuous 
gray-green color har- 
monizes with plants, 
soil and rocks. Mark- 
ings erasible with 
pencil rubber. Five 
styles covering all 


Order a trial lot now 
unsatisfactory ) 


Rock Garden Label (4”) .. 1.75 6.75 


HARTFORD. CONN. 
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Choice Hardy Bulbs 


We are headquarters for Liliums of which 
numerous varieties are now ready. Be sure 
to give a)l Liliums good drainage, this being 
even more important than soil. We make it 
a point to mark planting depths on every 
ae order sent out. 

e still have splendid stocks of Narcissi, 
Tulips and other Dutch bulbs including 
many varieties you will not find in the aver- 
age bulb ———. a larger selection of 
varieties for Rock Garden plantings than in 
any other New England list. 

If you compare our prices and then come 
and see the high quality of all bulbs offered 
you will understand why critical buyers 
come to Weymouth for their stock. Sub- 
joined are a few varieties of which we have 
extra fine stocks at present. 

Each Doz. 100 


Lilium bulbiferum ....... $.50 $5.00 
RS -75 8.00 
“ Chalcedonicum ..... 1.00 10.00 


“ elegans Alice Wilson .50 6.00 
“ Pormosanum, extra 


Bay -pare 30 3.00 $20 
0 TE sik edn 60% 35 3.50 
“* monadelphum 
Szovitzianum .... .75 8.00 
“ Maximowiczii ...... 35 4.00 
‘“* martagon (type) ... .25 2.50 
“* martagon album, { 50 5.00 
pure white ..... 65 7.00 
“* martagon Dalmaticum, 
purple black ..... 2.50 27.50 
‘* pardalinum giganteum .50 65.00 
1.00 10.00 
a 40 4.00 
“ umbellatum Mahony .380 3.00 20 
“  umbellatum 
splendidum ...... .30 3.00 
“ umbellatum 
Golden Fleece .... .75 8.00 
* testaceum, grand { 75 $800 
hare 1.50 16.50 
“ tenuifolium, extra 
fine bulbs ....... 20 2.00 12 
*  tenuifolium. 25 2.50 18 
Golden Gleam . 40 4.00 30 


NUMEROUS OTHER VARIETIES OF 
LILIES NOW READY 

The Lily Year Book of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society for 1935 $2.00 per copy. 
The new Year Book for 1936 will soon be 
ready and will be mailed for the same price. 

After October 20 we will have a fine selec- 
tion of all types of hardy Roses ready for 
planting. Fall planting carefully done until 
November 20 has always given excellent 
results. 

Come out and look over our Bulb Rooms 
and Gardens. We have numerous varieties 
of rare and unusual hardy plants as well 
as bulbs. 

WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
FRONT STREET WEYMOUTH, MASS. 


TAXUS—TAXUS 


Come to the home of some 
of the CHOICEST TAXUS 
TO BE FOUND ANY-.- 
WHERE AND AT REASON. 
ABLE PRICES. 


Taxus baccata 








repandens ........ 1 to 5Sft. 
Taxus cuspidata ....1 to 9 ft. 
Taxus cuspidata 

capitata .......... 2% tol? ft. 
Taxus cuspidata 

ERE ee 9 in. to 12 ft. 
Taxus hatfieldi ..... 15in. to 5 ft. 
Taxus hicksi ........ 1% to 5 ft. 


Come and make your choice 
of over 25,000 plants in va- 
rious sizes, many of which are 
worth traveling miles to see. 


THE FINEST COLLECTION 
IN THE EAST 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows & Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASS. 


HORTICULTURE 


What About Bone Meal? 


H, WHAT about this bone-meal question? It must have 
been a shock to many gardeners to read the dictum of 

Dr. J. H. Nichols that we have merely been ‘‘seeing things’ in 
a fatuous dream when we have noticed improvement in plants 


served with bone meal. 

Some years ago I read an article on grape culture in a 
farm paper in which the author told of his experience in using 
raw whole bones from the butcher in holes two feet deep 
wherein his vines were planted in good, rich loam. He showed 
a photograph of one of these bones after an interval of—I 
forget how many years—and it showed the bone completely 
covered with the fine feeding roots of the vine, which clung to 
it as an octopus is said to cling to its victim. 

Inspired by this account and being on the point of planting 
vines on a short trellis, I paved the bottom of a two-foot 
trench with large, fresh bones and set my grapes. They made 
good growth the first two years and then began running 
amuck the third year, necessitating drastic pruning to keep 
them within the bounds of the trellis. The vines fruited 
abundantly and—but how can I make a good story for the 
defense since I failed to dig up and inspect the bones? And 
now that trellis is nearly 500 miles distant and the property 
of one who might take no interest in the diet of the vines so 
long as they provide good fruit for his use. But if it is 
possible for roots to suck nourishment out of whole bones, 
why not from bones ground up and distributed through the 
soil? 

When I first read a condensation of Dr. Nichols’ article 
from the American Rose Magazine, | began a letter to Horti- 
culture, begging for a canvass of its readers as to their experi- 
ence with bone meal. Have any of them made a “with and 
without”’ test on any plants? But on re-reading the condemn- 
ing article I weakened. It was really so convincing and Dr. 


Nichols presumably a great authority, and it seemed foolish 


to buck against his facts. My letter went into the waste-paper 
basket. 

Then came another magazine with an article by H. W. 
Christman, secretary of the American Peony Society, who 
recommends bone meal in no uncertain terms—and today an 
English magazine telling us to give a ‘“‘sprinkling of bone 
meal’’ to the potting soil for freesias, lachenalias, and so forth. 

And what about our own gardening authorities, from the 
veteran Peter Henderson up to L. H. Bailey, and, well, prac- 
tically all writers; are they all to be flouted? I wish we might 
know. 

—Caroline P. Ball. 


Torzington, Conn. 


A Unique Evening Primrose 
(PPNCTHERA BRACHYCARPA is a delightful plant 


which opens its flowers at sundown and can be observed 
breaking through the shell of the bud to produce crinkly silken 
flowers of canary yellow. The flowers are gone in the morning 
but from three to six flowers appear each evening. A haunting 
fragrance exudes from the flowers as they open. So, altogether 
I believe it is a decidedly different cenothera. 

—Theodor C. Thomson. 

Belmont, Mass. 
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Orchids 








Catalogue 
upon 
Request 


L. Sherman Adams Co. 


Growers & Importers 
WELLESLEY MASS. 



































FOR AUTUMN SOWING 


Right now is the time to sow seeds of 
Lilium, Iris, and Eremurus species, 
with Fringed Gentians, Trailing Arbu- 
tus, and others that need Winter’s cold 
for starting. Unique catalog. Dept. B. 


REX, D. PEARCE Seems 











TREES 


All sizes and varieties—planted wherever you want them—at prices 
that are worth while investigating. 
Estimates and Expert Advice Without Obligation 
Cavity Work — Pruning — Fertilizing 


WHITE & FRANKE,INC. 
30 Cameron Street, Brookline, Mass. Asp. 4204-4205 











PROTECTION 


from "Winter-Kill" 
The Keynote is INSULATION! 


Protect your valuable shrubs 
and perennials now with an insulat- 
ing mulch of Emblem-Protected 
Peat Moss and assure beautiful 
blooms again next Spring. Inex- 
pensive, simple to use. 

“Winter Mulch” — a new 
bulletin . .. Tells How, When and 
Why ... It’s Free. Write today for 
copy. Address Dept. H-10B. 


a IMPORT CORPORATION 


Educational, Advertising & 


Wi “ — - 
PEAT MOSS 


OXALIS ADENOPHYLLA 


Crinkly, grey-green foliage, among 
which nestle all through the Summer 
huge goblets of lilac pink, darkening 
to crimson at base. 

40c each; 8 for $1.00, postpaid 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 








Draba arabisans 
Introduced by 


Mitchell Nurseries, Inc. 
BARRE, VT. Dept. H 
Described in our free ‘““Rock Garden 
Catalog” with 700 other Alpines 


TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM 


Mrs. Wilder says: “the great white Tril- 
lium is the queen of the race. The large 
three-petaled flowers are snowy white when 
they first open, but gradually suffuse with 
color as they fade. The foliage is richly 
green and ornamental. I hope there are few 
so unfortunate and ang in experience as 
not to know this lovely flower.” Plant bulbs 
now. 85c for 10, $1.65 for 25 (Add postage) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 














When writing advertisers 
£ 
please mention 


HORTICULTURE 
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PLANT TULIP BULBS NOW 


Choice Bulbs—Darwin Tulips After- 
glow, Aphrodite, Bartigon, Centen- 
aire, Dream, Farncombe, Sanders, 
Feu Brilliant, Inglescombe, Yellow, 
LaFiancee, Mrs. Potter Palmer, 
Pride of Haarlem and Psyche. 

75c per doz. $5.00 per 100 
Chant Du Cygne, oe Loe of Haarlem, rot 
King George V, $1.00; The Bishop, $1.00 
Venus, 80c, and Golden Giant, $1.50. All 
priced per dozen. 
Albamont Rainbow Mixture: Extra choice 


Large Bulbs, all Darwin’s. 
65c per doz. $4.75 per 100 


Parrot Tulip Fantasy ...... 1.10 per doz. 
Giant B OP HO wcccce -75 per doz. 
Cottage or May Flowering Tulips 

-75 per doz. 


Pancy Large oe 
c for 50 $1.75 per 100 
Fancy Large Muscaria 
ph ang doz. 2.75 per 100 
Pancy Large Seilis Sib 


40c per des. 3.00 per 100 
Fancy Large Hyacinths .... 1.00 per doz. 


ALBAMONT GARDENS 
Campton New Hampshire 


SESESEE TEE! 


HERB GARDEN PLANTS 
The Year Round 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE 
MASSACHUSETTS 


mailed 





Leaflet ‘“‘“Garden Treasures”’ 
upon request 


UM REGALE 


Guaranteed blooming size bulbs 
3 BULBS 25c - 7 BULBS 50c 
15 BULBS $1.00 


(POSTPAID) 


This delightfully fragrant Lily is one of the 
the most popular 














ing white with golden throat. Grows 3-5 feet 
high, flowers July te early August. 
Send with your order. the names and addresses 
of ten friends with flower gardens and we will 
include one extra bulb FREE. 
Write for Illustrated Bulb Folder 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
R. F. D. 6, BOX 516H, TACOMA, WASH. 


ORCHIDS 
of distinction 


EDWARD A. MANDA, Inc. 
130 Main St., West Orange, N. J. 


Choice Orchids 
» HYBRIDS 

Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

















Social activities are well under 
way for the Season. What more 
fitting remembrance — than the 
peer of the flower realm—Orchids 
— cut or growing on the plant. 
Visitors always welcome. 


BUTTERWORTH’S 
Phone 3533 Framingham, Mass. 


LILACS 
RARE SPECIES and 
FRENCH HYBRIDS 


All on own roots 
Introductions of Wilson, Lemoine, Etc. 
CATALOGUE FREE 
UPTON NURSERY COMPANY 
4838 Spokane Avenue Detroit, Mich. 











HORTICULTURE 


Savory Herbs for Winter Garden 


_— are several savory herbs growing in the garden 
which may be brought indoors for the Winter and planted 
in flower pots or window boxes in a sunny window. The 
best herbs to grow in a window are mint, watercress, parsley, 
chives, sweet marjoram, basil, and rose geranium. They 
should be transferred indoors before freezing weather, into a 
soil consisting of one part sharp sand, one part well-rotted 
cow manure, and two or three parts of good garden loam. 
A very small quantity of bone meal may be added. The soil 
should be mixed thoroughly .and screened through a coarse 
screen. 

The window box should be at least six inches deep with 
an inch layer of broken stones on the bottom for drainage. 
One or two holes in the bottom will drain off surplus water. 
Flower pots should be at least six inches in diameter with bot- 
tom drains. The plants should not be crowded. They should 
be weeded frequently and watered a little every day. Turning 
the box or pots from time to time prevents the plants from 
growing one-sided. 

Chives in particular will thrive in a sunny window in 
Winter almost as well as in the open ground in Summer. 
They may be potted up at this season, the clumps in the gar- 
den simply being dug up and divided. If kept reasonably 
moist, they will continue to make new leaves, which should 
be cut when six or eight inches high, an inch or two being left 
at the bottom. New leaves will continue to appear, supplying 
enough for family use. If there are no chives in the garden, 
plants probably may be obtained at the stores, as they are 
often sold in strawberry baskets at this season. 


Experiences in Seed Sowing 


} aged Spring I bought some seeds of eremurus and placed 
them in the electric refrigerator in damp peat moss at a 
temperature of 40 degrees. When I looked at them a few 
weeks later they had sprouted, so I planted them in soil and 
all of the seeds but one grew. This does not correspond to 
what I have read concerning the seed of this genus, as one 
publication states that seeds of eremurus requires two years 
to germinate, while a catalogue just recently received states 
that only plants are offered, as it is almost impossible for 
amateurs to germinate the seeds. 

After seed of any kind has been planted, I find that a mulch 
of small stones is beneficial. For large seeds the stones may be 
as large as sweet pea seeds and fairly cover the soil. With seeds 
such as Primula malacoides, however, the gravel should be 
about the size that will almost, but not quite, go through an 
ordinary window screen. All fine sand should be screened out 
and when the mulch is applied it should not entirely cover 
the soil, but small spaces should be left for the seeds to come 
up through. The advantages of this mulch are that the soil is 
kept cool, the moisture is more evenly distributed, there is 
little danger of disturbing the seeds when overhead watering 
is practised, and, in the case of small seeds where the soil cov- 
ering is necessarily light, the stones serve as a support for the 
small plants. 

In dry climates and dry seasons, shallow cans or boxes dry 
out much less quickly than pots and are therefore to be pre- 
ferred for seed sowing. 

—J. G. Hootman. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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408 The Gorgeous 


SUNSET LILY 


only 50 cents each, or 12 for $5.00 
(Post-paid) 


(Lilium Pardalinum 
Giganteum )— Stately, 
5 to 6 ft. high, crowned 
with masses of showy 
blooms of yellow- 
dotted scarlet-red. 
Bloomsin July. Agein! 
Order and plant now. 
Free Bulb Catalog. 


HENRY A. DREER 
279 Dreer Bidg. Phila.,Pa. 


HARDY GARDEN LILIES 


William N. Craig has written a fine article 
on HARDY GARDEN LILIES for the Octo- 
ber issue of the Gardeners’ Chronicle. If you 
are trying to grow Lilies wr yw og | 
your garden, you will get good help from 
r. aig’s broad experience with these 
beautiful flowers. 
Other timely articles are ‘“‘Lawn Insects and 
Their Coutrol,” by Charles K. Hallowell; 
“Building Up the Soil,” by Edwin Beckett; 
“Arrangements After the Frosts,” by Doro- 
thea Blom; “Rock Garden Jewels,” aw 
Mabel Claire Burlingham ; and “Oh 
themum Time,” by Arno H. Nehrling, oo 
tary, Chrysanthemum Society of ‘merica. 


Subscription price is $2.00 a year. 25 centsa 
copy. Trial subscription, 5 months for $1.00 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


1270-H SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 




























HARDY LILIES 


Auratum, Candidum or Madonna, Henryii, 
Pardalinum, Regale, Rubrum Magnificum— 
Large bulbs, 25c each, $2.50 dozen. Elegans 
and double Tiger, 20c each, $2.00 dosea. 
Coral Lily for Rock Gardens, 15c each, 
$1.50 dozen. 


ALBAMONT GARDENS 
CAMPTON NEW HAMPSHIRE 








George H. Peterson, Inc. 


Rose and Peony Specialists 


Catalog free upon request 


45 Paramus Road Fair Lawn, N. J. 








Everbloomina 


Sie ROSE NS 


The sensation of my Exhibition 
Gardens for the past two sum- 
mers, continuously in bloom 
from June until November. 
This true Everblooming 4 
Climber will give you in- 
tensely fragrant flowers of 
blended copper, apricot and 
gold, even larger and finer 
than those of the bush Talisman. 
Planted this Fall, the extra- 
strong 2-year, field-grown Plants 
I will send you will bloom profusely 
all Summer long. A limited number 
ready for Fall planting at $1 each; 6 
for $5. Postpaid—Cultural Directions Included. 


Robert Wayman 
CRONAMERE 
ALPINE NURSERIES, Inc. 


Shore Road 


Greens Farms 











Conn. 


Summer and Autumn bloom- 
ing Rock Plants to carry on 
CONTINUOUS BLOOM IN 
THE ROCK GARDEN. 


Catalogue on Request 








SIX PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, for sale at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, as 


follows: 

Herbs: How to grow them and 
ee iva dectesnansé 75¢ 

Garden Club Programs ...... 50c 


Begonias and Their Culture . .50c 
House Plants and How to 


SO SEED «oc sn sceueeses 25c 
Rock Gardens and What to 

Grow in Them ............. 25c 
Bet CHD: 6.5 oc csv cccccses 10c 


Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 
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SEABROOK NURSERIES | 


Gladiolus Specialists 
Wholesale and Retail 


HARVESTING of bulbs in our very 
popular gladiolus fields begins in 
September. 

Quantities of stock in all the best 
and newer types as well as the older 
favorites will be sold from OUR 
NEW FALL LIST. 

Write for Your Copy 

SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


SUNSET LILY 


A grand new hardy lily whose fame has 
spread around the world. Color, scarlet and 
gold. Easy culture. 5 to 8 feet tall. 
large bulbs or 
4 small, for $1.00 
Don’t miss our illustrated catalog 


YEREX LILY GARDENS 
TIGARD OREGON 








Garden Figures, Bird Baths, Colonnades 
Benches, Flower Boxes, Fountains, Vases 
Urns, Oil Jars, Sundials, Balustrades 
Waterspouts, Masks, Wellheads, Tables 
Temples, Entrances, Pools, Copings 
Chairs, Marble, Stone, Lead, Bronze 
Wrot Iron, Gates, Railings, Baiconies 
Windows, Lanterns. 

Vast collection, Ornaments, Old & New 
Send for suggestions, photos, estimates 


HOWARD STUDIOS “Autumn” 


137 EAST 57TH STREET 26 inches met 
$14.00 : 


NEW YORK CITY 


BULBS 


Selected Stock — directly imported at 
moderate prices. 


Our Fall Bulb Catalogue tells the whole 
story. Free upon application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 Cortlandt St., New York City 














Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, ete., required by the 
Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
HORTICULTURE, published semi-monthly 
at Boston, Mass., for October 1, 1936. 
State of Massachusetts ss 
County of Suffolk. . 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Edward I. Farrington, who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the Editor of 
HORTICULTURE and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: 

Publisher: Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety, 300 Mass. Ave., Boston. 

Editor: Edward I. Farrington, 300 Mass. 
Ave., Boston. 

Managing Editor: Same. 

Business Manager: Same. 

2. That the owner is: 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 3006 
Mass. Ave., Boston. 

Edwin S. Webster, Pres., 49 Federal St., 
Boston. 

Oakes Ames, Vice-Pres., North Easton. 

John 8. Ames, Treas., North Easton. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and secu- 
rity holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and be- 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and_ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees. hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

EDWARD I. FARRINGTON, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
25th dav of September. 1936. 

WILLIAM F. BAXTER, Notary Public. 
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Starting the Amaryllis in the House 


HE amaryllis is one of the most brilliant of house plants 

and can be made to flower indoors without difficulty if 
given the proper care. The bulbs, which can be obtained at 
the seed stores now, are best started in moss, which should be 
kept somewhat moist, and preferably in a warm room or in a 
greenhouse. When growth starts, the bulbs can be transferred 
to six-inch pots, using any good garden or potting soil. It is 
important that about two-thirds of the bulbs should be above 
the soil, and the surface of the soil should be a half inch below 
the sides of the pots, so that water can be applied without loss. 
Only a little water will be needed at first, but considerably 
more will be required as growth increases. 

After the bulb has begun to grow in the pot, it should be 
placed as near a sunny window as possible in a warm room or 
close to the glass in a greenhouse. A little liquid manure is 
helpful in obtaining good flowers. 

After the flowering season is past, new leaves will stop 
appearing and the older ones will turn yellow. This indicates 
that the plants need rest. Water should then be withheld until 
only enough is given to keep the bulbs plump. Then the 
plants should be set away from the light, and the foliage 
allowed to fall. After a rest, new growth will start and the 
plants may then be flowered again. 


The Cinnamon Vine in New York 


EAR EDITOR—lIn a recent issue (Horticulture, Septem- 
ber 1), Rose Vasumpaur comments on the cinnamon 
vine, Dioscorea batatas, and says further that it would be 
interesting to hear of its behavior in the more temperate zones. 
I would say that we are located in central New York, and 
have a dozen vines of this variety growing every year upon 
wires at the side of our porch, which furnish a delightful 
shade. 

The tubers were planted 30 years ago and have never failed 
to grow each year since then. The little bulblets that form in 
the axils of the leaves fall to the ground, and some of them 
grow the following season, ready to be transplanted elsewhere 
or given to friends. We have never found it a nuisance, but, 
on the other hand, consider it a very valuable vine, for it is 
never attacked by any insect pests or diseases. 


Groton, N. Y. —C. O. Rhodes. 


Storing Tuberous-rooted Begonias 
B Bseccaantagnttegeengh ey begonias may be carried along 


from one year to another if the tubers are properly cared 
for at the coming of Winter. If they have been growing in 
pots, water should be withheld gradually until the tubers have 
ripened. Then, when the soil is dry, the pots may be stored 
in a dark place where the temperature will remain about 50 
degrees. 

Tuberous-rooted begonias which have been growing in 
beds are usually lifted, dried and packed in sand or sawdust. 
It is important that this material be dry. Very likely, peat 
moss, which is proving an ideal material to use when winter- 
ing dahlias, will also be satisfactory when carrying tuberous- 
rooted begonias through the Winter months. The tubers may 
be stored in boxes and placed in a room or cellar with a tem- 
perature of approximately 50 degrees. In March or earlier they 
will start into growth and should be potted up. 
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Exhibition Grade Lilies 


Regale or Henryi bulbs over 12 
inches in circumference. 


$6.00 per dozen; $50.00 per 100 
Ask for Price List 


Cc. L. SHRIDE, Vashon, Wash. 











LILIES 
L. CERNUUM and 
L. MARTAGON ALBUM 


35c each, $3.50 per dozen, Postpaid 
Price list of 80 varieties on request 


THE LILY GARDENS 


BELLEVUE WASHINGTON 





Native American Lilies 
for Fall Planting 

A collection of eight native species suitable 

for garden culture for $2.50 postpaid. 

Write today for our catalogue containing 

descriptions and cultural information of 

over 75 different lily species. 


EDGAR L. KLINE 
Lily Bulbs and Seed 


OSWEGO OREGON 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 


Gardener—F armer—Superintendent 
Open for engagement soon. Scientific and 
thorough practical knowledge. Life trained. 
Early training in England and Scotland. Ex- 
perienced in all landscape work—laying out 
new, remodeling old places; making roads 
and lawns; moving and + omg trees, ever- 

reens and shrubs; makin — gmt and 

ower gardens and hardy borders. Expert 
grower of all choice fruits, flowers, and veg- 
etables, under glass and outside. Versed 4 
ail greenhouse growing, also all farm crops, 
care of pure-bred cattle and poultry as well 
as all other stock. Man above the average, 
thorough, honest, and obliging; economical 
in all transactions. 


BOX 41, ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 








BLUEBERRIES: Those large berries you 
see in the market, we have the plants 
for sale, reasonable prices; free booklet. 
Houston Orchards, Hanover, Mass. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Herbaceous Peonies, best 
varieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking 
Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 





BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our spe- 
cialty. Descriptive booklet 35c. Green Tree 
Flower Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Phila 
delphia, Pa. 





GOURDS—-unusval and droll, twelve for 
$1.00. INDIAN CORN in glowing colors, a 
distinctive and novel decoration. Six for 
$1.00. Postpaid. John W. MacIntyre, 1090 
Farmington Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 





OUR 12 PAGE ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
describes 20 varieties of Wistaria: White, 
lavender, purple, pink, red; single and 
double flowers; long and short racemes. 
Full cultural directions and how to make 
them bloom for 10c. A. E. Wohlert, 932 
Montgomery Avenue, Narberth, Pa. 





HORTICULTURAL SURVEYS — Recrea- 

tional farms; fruit and garden farms; in- 

dustrial, school and community gardens. 

Studies and reports on problems of Ds 

chase, development and maintenance. K. J. 

Hopp; 9 nang 1919 Schaaf Road, 
ev 0. 














EVERGREENS, Deciduous 


Trees and Flowering Shrubs 


GIANT DARWIN TULIPS 


60 Top-Size Bulbs, $3.40. 6 each of 10 out- 
standing varieties, separately bagged and labeled. 
Bartigon, Clara Butt, Farncombe Sanders, Faust, 





(My commission expires July 18, 1941) 





(Quality considered) in Large Quan- 

tities can be purchased from us More 

Reasonably than anywhere else. 

KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
(Established 1878) 

50 Church Street New York City 











Inglescombe Yellow, Matchless, Pride of Haarlem, 

Princess Elizabeth, Rev. H. Ewbank, Wm. Pitt. 
Order today, will ship postpaid with 
complete cultural directions — Ask for 
Free Catalog. 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
DEPT. 28, BABYLON, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 
HOLLAND NURSERIES AT HILLEGOM 





RECT TO CONSUMER 





MINIATURE DAHLIAS, “outstanding 
novelty” at Boston Show. See ‘Horticul- 
ture,”’ October 1. Large collection of best. 
fe for list. Homeacre, R. D. 2, Newport, 





WILD FLOWER SEEDS for sale. Sow now 
and into December. Send for list. Alice E. 
Hyde, 242 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Head gardener, good technical training, a 
lifetime of practical experience, thoroughly 
conversant all branches of horticulture, 
landscape, fruit, vegetables, flowers, out- 
doors and under glass. Efficient and practi- 
cal manager, open for new connection. 
References Al. KA. L. C., Care of “Hor- 
ticulture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 








\ 

HEMEROCALLISES — Long-season 
“Radiant” Collection: Aureole (or Flamid), 
Burbank, Harvest Moon, Amaryllis, Radi- 
ant — $3.50. With Cinnabar or Mikado — 
$5.00. 60 other varieties for sale. Long- 
season “Standard” Oollection: 5 good va- 
rieties labelled $1.10. Prices postpaid. 


Lark Meadows, West Mansfield, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Grand 
Autumn 
Exhibition 


Greenhouse Plants and Flowers 
Apples and Other Fruits 


NOVEMBER 12, 13 and 14 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


598 Madison Avenue, New York 





Annual Autumn 
Exhibition 


will be held at the 


AMERICAN MUSEUM OF 
NATURAL HISTORY 


77th Street and Central Park West 
New York 


November 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th 


Upon request, schedule will be sent from 
secretary's office 





Landscaping and Horticultural Course 
Beginning on Tuesday, October 20th, at 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Organized November 24, 1827 


€ 


The Society has for more than a century 
existed as a non-profit organization devoted 
to the promotion and encouragement of 
horticulture, particularly as expressed in 
love for and interest in plants and flowers 
about the house. 


The widespread membership provides con- 
stant opportunity for consultation and visits. 
Applications for additional memberships 


are solicited. 


Details about the Society's work and 
membership blanks may be obtained from 
THE SECRETARY 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Thursday 2 to 9 P.M. 
Friday 


ADMISSION FREE 





9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
Saturday 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


3 p.m., Mrs. Arthur Knapp and Mr. Edwin 
L. Howard will co-operate in conducting a 
Landscaping and Horticultural Course at 
598 Madison Avenue. Full details covering 
dates and subjects included in the course 
will be printed in the Society's program for 
1936-37. 








OFFICE and LIBRARY HOURS 
Week Days 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Saturdays 


9 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. 




















There can be no successful plant- 
growth without humus. It is the 
medium by which soil is made physi- 
cally fit. 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD 


is humus of the highest order. Composed of 
hardwood leaves in an ideal state of de- 
composition, it is peculiarly Nature’s own 
product and the perfect soil restorer. 


$2.25 per 100-Ib. bag Quantity discount 
F.O.B. East Kingston, N. H. 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
Box 31 East Kingston, New Hampshire 


BULBS FOR INDOOR PLANTING 


Callas: White 30c, Yellow 25c, Black 60c, 
Pink 75c each or 10 times single price 
per dozen. 

Preesias: Blue, Pink, Yellow, White, Scar- 
let, 35c dozen. 

Paperwhites: Large, 50c dozen. Yellow, 
$1.00 dozen. 

Ranunculus: 35c dozen, $3.50 per 100. 

Amaryllis: 35c and 50c each. 


Write for Sales Lists 
ALBAMONT GARDENS, Campton, N. H. 




















KEYSTONE PLANT LABEL stare 
* => Special Offer 20 for $1.00 | 


Label is sea green pyralin; 
stake 10” long rust proof Hi} 
aluminum painted green. Use Hi} 
~“* ordinary lead pencil for mark- Mi} 
jm ing. Price $5.00 per 100. i} 
WRITE Write for Catalog |} 
FOR W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. | 
SAMPLE 1486 NIAGARA ST.. BUFFALO. N. Y. 


Coming Exhibitions 


November 1-30. Pittsburgh, Pa. An exhibition of chysanthemums at 
the Phipps Conservatory in Schenley Park. 


November 5-8. Hartford, Conn. Annual Exhibition of the Chrysan- 
themum Society of America at the Armory. 


November 5-8. New York, N. Y. The Autumn Exhibition of the 
Horticultural Society of New York at the American Museum of 
Natural History, 77th Street and Central Park West. 


November 12-14. Boston, Mass. Autumn Exhibition of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society in Horticultural Hall. 


Pennsylvania Society Nominations 


At the meeting of the nominating committee of The Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society held on September 23, the following persons were nominated 
to serve on the executive council for the next three years: Mrs. William T. 
Elliott, Mrs. Alvan Markle, Jr., Mr. Fitz Eugene Dixon, Mr. Fairman R. 
Ay mae Mr. S. S. Pennock, Mr. William J. Serrill and Mr. C. Frederick 

. Stout. 

Additional nominations may be made in writing by 15 or more members 
of the society. They should be addressed to the secretary and mailed prior to 
the first day of November. If no nominations are made in addition to those 
submitted by the nominating committee, an election by ballot will not be 
necessary and the executive council will, by motion, elect the candidates nomi- 
nated by the committee. 

If additional nominations are received, the secretary will cause ballots to be 
printed containing the names of all the candidates, and will mail them to every 
member of the society as soon after November | as possible. 

(This procedure is in accordance with section VIII of the by-laws, which 
governs nominations and elections. ) 

JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





In your wild garden or damp, half-shady 
spot plant groups of these,— 
CONV. MAJALIS (Lily-of-the 
valley) $3 for 10 clumps 
VIOLA ODORATA DOUBLE RUSSIAN 
$2.50 for 10 plants 
MERTENSIA VIRGINICA (Virginia 
Bluebells) 
$1.20 for 10 roots, $2.25 for 25 


(Add postage to above prices) 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 









. . get them by applying in- 
expensive Sulphate of Ammonia 
with your ordinary garden hose. 
HOZON makes it possible. At- 
@ taches between faucet and hose 
$2 2 (A). Short suction tube (B) 
Postpaid drops into bucket of solution. 
You simply sprinkle — get marvelous results. 
HOZON is simple — lasts a lifetime. Write for 
literature or send $2.50 for postpaid HOZON on 
money-back guarantee. 
HOZON CO., BOX 55, WARRENSVILLE, Oo. 





LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
Founded 1901 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
Spri and Fall Terms in Groton. 
WINTER TERM IN BOSTON. 
Starts January 4. John A. Parker, 
8.B., M. Arch., Dir., Groton, Mass. 











€[> Peat Moss. E> 


Established 42 Years 


50 Bales, $1.70 Bale—25 Bales, $1.75 Bale 
10 Bales, $1.85 Bale—1 Bale $2.60 
Bone Meal, Cow or Sheep Manure 
10 oom $2.00 Bag—1 Bag, $2.50 

Poultry Moss, $1.65 Bale—10 Bale Lots 
E. L. SHUTE & CO. , LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 
PHILA. PHONE, CHESTNUT HILL 5454 
LEXINGTON 210 














ONCE MORE WE SAY: 





“Don’t Burn Your Leaves” 


Dry leaves are rich in plant food, if properly treated. So are cuttings, weeds and 
other garden rubbish. Why not turn them into real organic manure (not compost) 
by mixing them with the powder known as ADCO? Seed and hardware dealers sell 
ADCO, or we ship direct. Send for “Artificial Manure and How to Make It’— 


FREE. 
ADCO, Carlisle, Pa. 











Two Year Old Field Grown 
ROSES 


The Best in Old and New Varieties 
Send for free Illustrated Catalogue 


MOUNT BAKER NURSERIES 
Sumas, Wash. 


FEED the BIRDS 


Try Beginner's Luck. 
Get an Automatic Feeder 
full of Packard Bird 
Food, all for $1 postpaid. 





WINTHROP PACKARD 
1446 WASHINGTON STREET 
CANTON, MASS. 
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Our Landscape Service is designed 
FALL PLANTING PAYS DIVIDEND ‘to help you with your garden prob- 
lems. Write now for particulars. 
Plants are now devoting their energies ao — gm pee paperines for ASTERS AND eae apenas 
- Ith of flower, foliage and fruit. Almost a years grov is 
caine? by ‘olenting now, as next Spring the well established plants will not CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
be checked in growth as is often the case in delayed Spring planting. Choose Our collection is unusually varied 
from our unusual collection of finer plants for best results. Hardiness is and complete. A few choice varie- 
assured by our rigorous climate, choice selection by our five decades of | ties are listed here. Many others are 
horticultural experience. available. 
5-6’ eac J r 
Ay inch lear laven- 
WILSON RHODODENDRON (Rhod. letivirens) for low plantings, hae org 4 — magn wt, Arena 
rock garden, and shore gardens. 6-9 $1.00 = } ge cathy 7 Rasty Slepteusher Dotober. 
JAPANESE TREE LILAC (Syringa gg Boe y aaa p a “- $ for $.75 $2.00 per 10 


“ ” Nancy. A real gem. Bushy habit 
SERBIAN SPRUCE (Picea omorika) According to “Chinese” Wilson and pale pak Sowers in protu- 


the best spruce for northern sana om a a ey sion. Late Sépteraber-October. 
18-24” 2.00 each 18.00 per 10 8for$.75 $2.00 per 10 
PICEA ASPERATA. Introduced by E. H. Wilson. Rare and desirable. Also other New Dwarf Asters 
12-18” $2.00each $18.00 per 
18-24” 3.00each 27.00 per 10 «4 NAMED HARDY 
PINKSHELL AZALEA (Azalea vaseyi). Introduced by Harlan P. ASTERS 
Kelsey years ago, this remains the choicest a, “ty “ast Heather Glow 
Pink, occasionally white. 15-18” $2.00 eac per 
o : 18-24” 3.00each 27.00 per 10 Mme. Carroy 


FIVE-LEAF AZALEA (Azalea pentaphylla) VERY RARE. A few a Davis Evans Pishig:. 2 : 


splendid plants available. 15-18” $4.00 each Perry’s Pride Sheared Pines in Our Nursery 


18-24" 6.00 each immediate effect ffer th 
MOUNTAIN ANDROMEDA (Pieris floribunda) Increasingly sought a amazing theared specimen White Pines 


dable flower effect. Pi trobus). Superb for formal gar- 
for because of its unique habit sae i ‘ : _ _—— er SPECIAL OFFER 6 E = iawn “t x ms be een e fly 
18-24” 39each  27.00per10 | 7 plants, 1 of each var. $1.50 ae Se ee See ont oe 

BEARBERRY (Arctostaphylos uva-ursi) A real value as a ground cover 21 plants, 3 of each var. 4.00 Perfect Specimens from 6 to 16 ft. 
for difficult places. 8-6” in pots $2.25 per 10 $20.00 per 100 |. Priced moderately at from $25 to $175 ea. 
6-9” in pots 2.70 per 10 24.00 per 100 | 
Drive to Kelsey-Highlands Nursery over splendid roads (Route 97) amid * CHRYSANTHEMUM KOREAN 


the glorious Autumn coloring. A real welcome awaits you. JANE KELSEY CHRYSANTHEMUM 
HARLAN P.’ KELSEY, Inc. A unique Korean Hybrid of Introduced by Harlan P. Kelsey 


‘ D . h th 

KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY || 2ithower lasting weske inthe || | ie notget equalled fr delicate 

. Si j h t 

tte $50ee. aie pers 945 porte || | ‘ChumpsSfor $00 $235 per 18 
el. Topsfie 
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FLORIDA HUMUS 


now sold in the following cities: 
ATLANTA: Evans Implement Co. r 
ASHEVILLE: 


Nettlewood Nurseries 
AUGUSTA: Fruitland Nurseries 


wes 5 in 1937 7:2 A Build 


BOSTON: Joseph Breck & Sons 


P Seed Co. M4 
BRISTOL: Weod-Howell Nurseries Up Your Soil : To-day 
BRUNSWICK: Sea Island Co. 
CHARLESTON (S. C.): 


W.H. Mixon Seed Co. aa = i i 
CHARLOTTE: E. J. Smith Co. z3 Now - the time to lay 


CHATTANOOGA: = 7 the foundation for a 
CINCINNATI. «| °°4 & Seed Oo. = : successful lawn and 


J. Chas. McCullough Seed Co. nk BO i i 
OLEVELAND: Sidney L. Dryfoos F garden in 1937. Florida 


Every year they take in larger fields. Every May they greet the COLUMBIA (S.C). 


: ; ; : J Humus brings perma- 
morning sun with deeper, rieher wealth of color. This year Brand’s Derrorr: Tenrtbham Seed Co. nent improvement to the fertility of 


Lilacs were a national attraction—seen, adored, admired by thou- JACKSONVILLE: your soil. It increases water holding 
sands. World’s largest collection—over 100,000 all true to name— EBON TI ee entastos Oo. 


; ‘ ; Howell Nurseries Capacity; it adds natural organic nitro- 
latest new approved creations; all the old immortal favorites. Large, LOS ANGELES: «od &PlantOo. 82; and it improves soil structure, 


heavy, graceful panicles — singles, doubles — white, red, lavender, LOUISVILLE: Bunton Seed Co. encouraging strong, healthy root 


blue, pink, purple. Strong hardy bushes on their own roots. ergs growth. Florida Humus is far less acid 


7 : , - MIAMI: Hector Supply Co ; 1 " 
BRAND’S prize-winning PEONIES MOBILE: ‘Van Antwerp Seed Oo, {280 other organic materials, and en 

. - % ‘ . . : ire. r 
Large vigorous roots, grown in ideal soil and climate—75-acre “peony paradise” Dalraida Nurseries Pe Se ee eee 


-more than 200 gorgeous varieties—sensational size, beauty and abundance of waeevnas a Howell Nurseries foreign matter. October is an ideal 
' bloom—outstanding national prize winners. NEW YORK (Aiso laex heen tume to top-dress your lawn with 
The New Olympia OP vPix,. Stampp & Walter Co. Florida Humus, or to incorporate it 


Hall Wholesale Floral Co. in your garden soil. 
Super-Hardy PHILADELPHIA: J 


ORIENTAL POPPY PITTSBURGE.””” A. Dreer, Inc. GARDEN CLUBS: — Dealers will quote 


~ special prices in carload lots. 
Immensely large, double, ruffled, rare . . . the new PORTLAND 5 ee & Bulb Oe. - , 


Olympia came through years of drouth with Oriental Brown & Josselyn Co. 
“flying colors.” Survives the coldest northern winters— PROVIDENCE: W. E. Barrett Co. EF L a>) R i rs) A 
A . . . ° : SPARTANBORG: 
thrives in any growing climate. Other Oriental Poppies, P. F. Witherspoon 
Iris, Phlox, Delphinium. STAMFORD {Conn.) : li 
Bown : ' tumpp & Walter Co. 
A EX Write for new colorful catalog .. . free! st LOUIS: Bt. Louis Seed Co. M 5 , 
gh % hy . . 4 
dy BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. Soule’s Gladiolus Garden Nature’s Storehouse of Fertility 


1 by 
ny WN TAMPA: J. 0. Hol 
i Book a SS s M4 . . . , I ° 
; NERD 142 E. Division Street Faribault, Minn. TUOSON: Desert GardensNursery Mined and Manufactured at Zellwood, Fla. 


one wasn Beod & Supply Co Florida Humus Co., Sales Department 
'eirloltiietme) atm moi SEPpmmel!'iametleley £' Baldercon Co, Inc, 141-R Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
LE LNT EIT IGR ES TIS SMA EN PBN 








